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Around Town. 


There has been no street talk of any interest 
this week. At the Legislature everything is in 
the formative stage and as dull as can be. The 
members say that Awrey would like to be Min- 
jster of Agriculture, but the fight is really be- 
tween Drury and Dryden with Ballantyne as 
the dark horse, The latter succeeded in im- 
pressing the Hon. Oliver the other day by a 
yery heavy speech on the cheese question. I 
donot imagine the cheese question would in- 
terest my readers very intensely. 

* = * 

The town of Mendon, Mass., according toa 
press dispatch, has but one church, of which 
the Rev. Mr. Wassail was the pastor. He re- 
gived the magnificent stipend of $350 a year 
anda not very pretentious parsonage rent free, 
Besides this, we are also informed, there was 
au annuity of $200 a year, the gift of the con- 


= ed 


ference. The Rev. Mr. Wassail was not con- 
‘ent amidst all these blessings, but was prone 
0 secretly solace himself with a pipe. The 
Meazre details afforded us by the press dis- 
Patch inform us that he contracted his horrible 
habit while at college, but it does not set torth 
how this young preacher with the very con- 
Vivial name was able to reconcile his conscience 
snd his stomach to the use of tobacco, It is 
such an unusual thing for a young man to 
learn to smoke that I am surprised that the 
details are not given ! 


* 
* 


* 
But Mr. Wassail’s saintly congregation at 
last discovered his secret sin. Again we are 
left in ignor nce of the events which led up to 
the uumasking of the preacher who smoked. 
Probably one of the ladies smelt tobacco on his 
Teath at prayer meeting, or a donation party 
May have found the pipe stuck behind the cup- 
ard while they were destroying fifty dollars 
Worth of carpets while presenting him witha 
lve dollar ham and a bag of turnips. At any 
fate he was confronted witb the charge of 
‘noking and did not deny it. The consterna- 
tion of the church can neither be imagined nor 
described, A meeting was called and the mis- 
‘rable man put on trial. 
os e * 

There are some mawkishly mercitul people 
Who hate to see even a murderer condemned 
4nd are ready to run around with a petition 


praying for a commutation of the death sen- 
tence. In every community one can find soft 
hearted and soft-headed people who are still so 
uncertain of their own perfection that they are 
willing to show mercy to those whose weak- 
ness has been proven. In Mendon, in the 
highly cultured State of Massachusetts, some 
of these over-merciful folks are to be found; 
and, when the Rev. Mr. Wassail was convicted, 
they manifested their willingness to retain 
him as their pastor if he would solemnly pro- 
mise never to smoke again. But a large 
majority of the members, however, ruled that 
his sin could not be forgiven, and they fired 
him out. This terrible warning to young 
preachers not to smoke cannot be too vigor- 
ously impressed, and the congregation at Men- 
don will pass into history as people who are not 
to be trifled with. 
os 
I have known a good many preachers who 
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he must be perfect. This is a high ideal, and | 
the people who have raised it watch the 
churches and when they see the imperfections | 
of the members are apt to be disgusted, 
not with the imperfect persons, but with the | 
church itself. The pretentiousness of many 
modern churches and not the imperfections of 
the members is really the great stumbling- 
biock in the way of Christian progress, 
as 

I would not argue that preachers ought to | 
smoke or chew tobacco, or drink beer, in order | 
to get into sympathy with the world, or lead 
them to call the sinner hail fellows, That 
would be conforming to the world rather than 
trying torefor it. But the individuality of a 
man, ‘he fact that he feels that he dare smoke, ! 
that his influence is not being lessened and the 
cause of his Master disgraced by his habit 
should count for something. No preacher dare 
do such a thing whose life and daily walk and 
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smoked, and I cannot say that they were any | conversation, are not so entirely above re- | 


worse men or worse pastors because they did 
so. Asarule they had more influence for good 
amongst their congregation than abnormally 
good or perfect men ever attain. Sometimes 
the fact that a man has a habit—which in itself 
is not good, though it cannot be called vicious— 
commends him to the sinner, and gets him into 
sympathy with the unregenerate by means of 
his unconcealed weakness. The man who 
assumes too much is apt to be ruspected of 
concealing considerable with the effect of 
being suspected of not being good at all, but 
I think the honest, manly man may indulze in 
a quiet pipe over the preparation of his sermon 
or in companionship with one of his con- 
gregation; and his very likeness to other 
people will lead the masses to believe that he 
is exactly what he pretends to be, and his 
example is apt to teach them, not that tobacco 
is a good thing to use, but that a man with an 
occasional weakness may aspire to lead a godly 
life and be considered good enough for church 
membership, even if he be not perfect. 
* . +. 

I believe that a large number of people are 
frightened away from connection with relig- 
ious bodies by a sense of their own imperfec 
tions. They imagine that the standard set up 
is higher then they dare aspire to. The most 
honest, modest and straightforward man 
feels that if he belongs to a church 


that 
in 


proach that the world will his 
one weakness is but an_ incident the 
man’s make-up. and not an indication of other 
weaknesses and grossness. No doubt it is better 
to avoid these things, but it seems to me a 
frightful thing for a church to sit in judgment 
on their pastor with no charge before them 
except that in his study he lights his pipe and 
seeks to think of brighter and more beautiful 
things to say on the coming Sabbath. For no 
has ever 


sve 


one can urge that the pipe or cigar 
made a man beat his family as liquor has done 
in millions of cases. There is no command- 
ment *“*Thou shale not smoke,” 


trving to add 


and who are 


these people who are to the 
teachings of Moses and the prophets and of the 
Messiah himself ? 

o ‘a . 


I do not know the people of Mendon, Mass., 
but if they are like the inhabitants of ordinary 
villages they don't give too many inches of cal- 
ico to the yard or ounces of teato the pound ; 
they do not refrain from scandalizing their 
neizhbors nor are they free from magnifying 
the faults of their betters ; their frowns darken 
their households: their selfishness cloud. the 
lives of those around them; their petty tvranny 


narrow their lives and 





and sordid meanness 
endanger their souls ; their lack of truthfulness, 
candor and charity wi hers their hearts and 


makes them out poor candidates for the king- 
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dom of Heaven. I would not allege that any 
ove of them may lack all of these good things 


or be possessed of all the bad ones, but unless | 
human nature is more perfect there than it is | 


here none of them are perfect, none without 
sin, while most of them are nearer depravity 


than they are holiness, and have more sins to | 


account for than good works to proclaim. Yet 
these people discharged their pastor, who is 
described as bright, original, and pious, because 
he smoked, 
that locality where none of the people smoke 
but where the place does, 
* of 
A half-dozen of the best known divines in 
Toronto are well-known smokers. I could 
name a hundred church-wardens, deacons and 
elders who smoke. More than half the pro- 


fessed Christians of the masculine persuasion | 
|} a dollar, 


use tobacco, and we are not so near perfection 


thac even the greatest infidel may sneer at it as | 


an evidence that Christianity is on the de- 
cline. I think I could 
prominent church workers who are not ashamed 


I hope none of them may go to! 
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and 
some- 
with 


they are more free from the ‘“ weak 
beggarly elements of the world,” but 
times it is difficult to organize a church 
out the assistance of such men, and they had 
better goin and help rather than stand back 
and carp and criticise. 
* 
* * 


Who is it that is always held upas an example 
of the failure of the church and its teachings to 
change the heart of man? Is it he who has 
some of the weaknesses common to the rest of 
humanity, who makes: the little mistakes that 


| we all make both inside the church and out of 


it? Not at all. The taunt of the infidel, the 
sneer of the ungodly, the laughing stock of the 
sceptic, the stumbling stone in the path of 
those who are seeking the light is the preten- 
tious man, one whose mouth is religious always 





name half a hundred | 


in public restaurants to take a glass of beer | 


with 
but a good example in that one particular 
thing. But some of these are 
emplary Christians and thoroughly honorable 
and good living men as can be found in this 
whole Dominion. What this prove? 
What is proven by the fact that some of the 
churchwardens, sidesmen and ushers are occa- 
excited and 
themselves 


men 


does 


sionally profane when they get 
that they enrolled 
under the banners of the army 
These things in themselves prove nothing ex- 


forget have 


cept that there are a number of men who know 
their own imperfections who are trying to re- 
form themselves and approach nearer the high 
and beautiful ideal set up by the Master, and 
are doing it wi/hin church rather than staying 


their dinner, thereby setting anything | 


except when telling the truth would lose him 
whose words are full of cant, 


whose manner is sickening with assumed 
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saintliness, who is ready to preach or pray 
in the murket-place or on the house-top, 
who parades his goodness and makes it do duty 
as collateral in the bank and an exhibit asa 
qualification for office before the public, whose 


: life is rotten with dishonesty, whose commerc 


as ex: | 


ial record is stinking with fraud and hypocrisy. 


| This is the man of whom the churches should 


| be afraid. 


of the Cross? | 


The smell of hypocrisy is more 
man’s breath than tobacco 
Don. 


dangerous on a 
smoke, 


ES 


The Latest Style. 


As your patrons would, I am sure, like to 


| know the latest fashions, I send you the style 


outside it and trying to improve themselves | 


there. [sit not much better that they should 
be assisted by the yvodly surroundings of the 
religious organizations rather than that drift- 
inz alone and with ever-weakening faith they 


should fuat above the rocks vutside the harbor | 


waiting to enter until they feel that all danger 


is past ? 
* 
* * 


I think that such men make a mistake in 
accepting official positions in the church until 


of a newly arrived Englishman, who paraded 
ov King street this (Thursday) morning, ther- 
mon.eter zero, 

Coat—tweed Norfolk blouse, with belt. 

Tweed knickerbockers to match. Navy blue 
knitted stockings, turned down at top, form 
ing a heavy roll, 

Laced boots and fawn-colored gaiters, 

Christy stiff hat, colored ribbon. 

Stick—shepherd's crook, with silver band. 

Both the man and his dress caused to gather 
quite a crowd of admirers; one, a member of 
the Toronto lacrosse club, wanted to loan the 
Englishman his bull pup—in order that costume 
and wearer should be complete, 
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To Correspondents. 


Write on one side of the paper only, and spell names 80 
plainly that a blind man could read them in the dark. 


| 
5 | 
Brevity is the soul of good correspondence, but brevity does | 

| 
| 


not imply mearreness in the matter of facts, description, 


and news. 
reach the ofice not later than Wednesday of each week. 





I sincerely regret that owing to the crush of 
society news this week, and the haste which is 
being made to have all entertainments over be- 
fore Lent, I have been unable to give space to 
a dozen lists of guests and a dozen or more 
entertainments of various sorts. If my kind 
friends will please send in their letters earlier 


Matter, to be of use for the next issue, must | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| week, 


I will be obliged, and, remember, they must be | 


signed by the sender, as anonymous letters are 
at once thrdwn into the waste basket. 


The | 


name of the writer is simply desired as a proof | 


of good faith, and not for publication. 
SATURDAY NIGHT can be relied upon to observe 
the proprieties in this matter. Again, I regret 


the impossibility, owing to lack of space, of | 


giving all the news I have received. Communi- 
cated articles must all be in before Thursday 
noon, 

* 


Mrs. Cosby’s handsome residence at the 
corner of St. George street and College avenue 
was a brilliant spectacle on Monday last. when 
she entertained about six or seven hundred 
guests. Mrs. Cosby received with the assist- 
ance of Miss Stuart of Port Hope in the large 
drawing-room. Mrs. Cosby wore bronze satin 
merveilleux, and magnificent diamonds. Miss 
Stuarts gown was black satin and jet. This 
room has been recently furnished. and the walls 
are almost entirely covered with mirrors, at 
the base of which towered large palms and 
other plants. The Italian string band was 
stationed in a nook beside the broad stairway, 
partiaily hidden by plants, behind which they 
dispensed sweet strains, alternately with a 


pianist who in the drawing-room executed bril. | 


lian'ly on that instrument. Refreshments 
were served in the dining-rouom over a table 
decorated for an artistic eye. Candelabra,with 


I think | 


| by great 


| ready by half past eight. 


society and has many friends who will wish 
to keep her here. Mrs. Vankoughnet will take 
Friday for a reception day, but is, unfortu- 
nately, very ill at present, 

* 


Miss Armour of Cobourg is staying with her 
sister-in-law, Mrs, D. Armour, Cecil street, for 


a few weeks. 
* 


Mrs. Wm. Ince, The Patches, 72 Grosvenor 


street, gave a small tea on Tuesday. 
* 


Mrs. Buckland and Mrs, H. M. Pellatt chap- 
eroned a sleighing party on Friday evening, 
February 3d. Among those present were the 
Misses Brown, the Misses Hutchison, Miss 
Bryson, Miss Buckland, Mr. H. G. and A. W. 
Buckland, Mr. C, Badenach, Miss Close, the 
Misses Dill. Miss Holland, Mr. Musson, Mr. 
Middleton, Mr. Morani, Mr. McCrae, the Misses 
O'Reilly, Mr. H. R O'Reilly, Mr. Puchin, Mr. 
Perry, Mrs. Pryne, Mr. Sinclair and Mr. 
Young. The party returned at 11 p. m., and 
dancing was indulged in until an early hour at 
Mrs. Pellatt’s house on Sherbourne street. 


On account of going to press Friday morning 
we were unable to publish a full report of the 
University literary society’s conversazione. 
The secretary had kind!y finished us with a 
programme and the list of those to whom 
tickets were sent, but the pressure on our 
society columns forces us to omit them this 
A full report will appear next Satur- 


day. 
o 


Until 
Colonel and Mrs. Sweny hoped against hope 
that a change in the weather would come, and 
that, with nightfail, it would freeze hard 
enough to allow of their skating party at the 
Victoria rink taking place. At that hour, how- 
ever, rain began to fall, and it became apparent 
that other arrangements must be made. Only 
efforts were this hospitable and 
popular lady and gentleman able, by means of 
the telephone and numerous messengers, to 
inform their guests of the change in their 
plans, tosummon Mr. Corlett and his band to 
prepare the fortunately uncarpeted floors of 
two rooms for dancing, and to have everything 
Some sixty or 
seventy people, of quite the creme de la creme, 
found such pleasure in a capital floor and excel- 
lent music, that they forgot to regret that they 
were not skating, and when, all too soon, mid- 
night came there were many groans that it was 
Sunday, and that they must seek their homes. 
The same excellent arrangements for supper, 
so much appreciated at Mrs. Yarker’s skating 
party a few weeks ago, were made by Colonel 
and Mrs. Sweny on this occasion. Numbers of 
little tables were distributed through all the 
rooms on the ground floor, §0 that each couple 


had a table to themselves, and were enabled to 
| take a comfortable and very enjoyable meal. 


pretty pink shades in quaint designs, stood at | 


each end, while the center was a bank of white 


calla lilies and Marechal! Niel roses and tulips. | 


Around these were arranged the good things of 
life, jellies, creams, cakes, bon-bons, etc., of all 
shapes and fancies. 


Among those present were Mrs. Kenneth 
Mackenzie and Miss Mackenzie, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stephen Jarvis, Mrs. Snelling, Mr. and 


Mrs. Edgar Jarvis, Mrs. Alex. Gibson, | 
Mr. Cecil Gibson, Mrs. Meyrick Bankes, 
the Misses Evans, Mr. Kelly Evans, 


Mrs. Hugh J. Macdonald, Miss and Mr. 
Vankoughnet, Mrs. Hamilton Merritt, Miss 
Kate Merritt, Mr. Edward Spragge, Mrs. 
Arthur Spragge, Miss Mary Campbeli, 
Mrs. Bruce Harmon, Mrs. Fred Grasett, the 
Misses Bethune, Mr. Willoughby Crooks, Mrs, 
Vernon Payne. Miss Manning, Miss Hawke, 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Brough, Mr. and Mrs, 
Widmer Hawke, Miss Vickers, Miss and Mr. 
R. Moffatt, Mr. O. Howland, Mr. W. Parker 
Newton, Mrs. Crowther, Mr. James Crowther, 


|} at Government 


jr., Mrs. James Sterling. Miss Strathy of King. | 
ston, the Messrs. Strathy, Mr. Arch. McLean, | 


the Misses McLean, Mrs. H. D. P. Armstrong, | conventionalism 


Mr. | 


the Misses Armstrong, Mrs. Morrison, 
Stuart Morrison, Miss Fannie Small, Miss 
M. Spratt, the Messrs. Spratt, Mrs. D. Armour, 
Miss Armour of Cobourg, Mrs. Sweny, Mrs. 
Sweatman, Mrs. and the Misses Osler, Miss 
Daisy Brown of Hamilton, Mrs. Thos. Hodgins, 
Miss Dewar of Hamilton, Miss Dupon., Miss 
Hendrie of Hamilton, Mr. Frank Jones, the 
Miss 


Miss Maud and Mr. Victor Cawthra, 


Helen Beardi.ore, Mrs, John Cawthra, Miss | 


Mabe! Cawthra, Capt. \iacdougall, Lieut. Wad- 
more, Mrs. Yarker, Mrs. Goldwin Smith, Miss 
Crooks, \irs. and Miss Dawson, Mrs. and Missa 
Otter, Mr. Dudgeon. Mrs. G. Sterling Ryerson, 


Miss Ethel McCarthy, Mr. and Mrs. W. Brouse, | 


the Misses Gooderham, Mr. and Mrs. Ed. 
Gooderham, Mrs. Chas. Temple, Mrs. Harton 
Walker, the Misses Boulton, Mrs. and the 
Misses Lockhart, Mr. R. Lockhart, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stuart Heath, Mixs Stanton of Cobourg, 
Mr. Leonard McMurray, Miss _ Prince, 
the Misses Rutherford, Mr. Ed. Rutherford, 
Mr. Brock, Mr. Stinson, Miss Kingsmill, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Totten, the Misses Benson of 
Port Hope, Mrs. J. D. Edgar, Mr. Broderick, 


Mrs. Chas. Riordan, Miss Thorburn, Mr. 
Riordan, Mrs. Skae, Miss C. Cumberland, 
Mrs. and tne Misses Harris, Col. G. T. 


and Mrs. Denison, the Misses Denison, Mrs. 
and Miss Bunting, Mrs. Monk, Mrs. Wm. 
Boultbee, Mrs. Geo. Crawford, Miss Sherwood 
of Ottawa, Mr. Anglin, Mrs. Chris. Baines, 
Miss Covernton, Mrs. Henry Moffatt, Mrs 
Philip Todd, Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Nesbitt. 


Mrs. Beverley Robinson has changed her 
weekly reception day, at the request of her 
friends, to Friday. 


Mra. Henry Ince gave a dance on February 

10th at 55 Grenville street. 
* 

Mrs, Saulter Vankoughnet and Miss Van- 
koughnet, who have been in Winnipeg for 
some time past, have returned and taken up 
house-keeping on Bloor street east. Mrs, 


Hugh J. Macdonald, with whom they have been | 
Blake, Miss Percy Hodgins, Mrs. Dyce Saun- 


staying in Winnipeg, has returned with them 
to spend the winter and spring between here 
and Ottawa, and is at present with her mother. 
Mrs. Macdonald is a brilliant acquisition to 








| try the experiment in Toronto. 


| why Mi . l , "2 ness 
Minses Birchall, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Cawthra, | why Miss Campbell's venture was a success 


| very well. 


The guests who enjoyed this delightful event 
included Miss Marjorie Campbell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Vernon, Mr. and Mrs, Albert Nordheimer, Mrs. 
Bankes, Miss Kirkpatrick of Kingston, Miss 
Beardmore, Miss H. Beardmore, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Beardmore, Miss Maude Vankoughnet, 
the Misses Yarker, the Misses Benson of Port 
Hope, Miss Shanly, Mr. Shanly, Miss Camp- 
bell of Carbrooke, Mr. Colin Campbell, Mr. 
Mayne Campbell, Miss Dawson, Miss Mabel 
Cawthra, Mr. Cawthra, Mr. Donne, Miss May 
Jones, Mr. Gordon Jones, Dr. and Mrs. Spragg, 
Miss Ross, Mr. and Mrs. J. K. Kerr, Miss 
Morris, Miss K Merritt, Mr. Hamilton Mer- 
ritt, Messrs. Fox, Reginald Thomas, Pipon. 
Miss Robinson, Miss Otter, Colonel Otter, Cap- 
tains Sears and Macdougall, Miss Mabel 
Heward, Miss Boulton, Miss Grace Boulton, 
Messrs. Aithur and Hermann Boulton, the 
Misses Small, Mr. R. Moffatt, Mr. Cassimer 
Dickson, Captain Geddes, ’ 


Some few weeks ago I spoke somewhat 
doubtingly of the success of a leap year dance 
House, and expressed my 
opinion that society in Toronto was somewhat 
too “correct” to approve of a perhaps rather 


outre form of amusement. I must state 
this week that my doubts have _ not 
been realized, and that the undoubted 


and conservatism of ‘‘the 
circle” have not been proof against a nov- 
elty so attractive and so perfectly harmless 
as that introduced by Miss Marjorie Campbell. 
In 1884, and even so far back as 1880, I heard of 
many successful leap year parties in the 
country, though I believe nobody ventured to 
The reasons 


were twofold. In the first piace anything done 
under the seal of viceroyalty must be all right, 
and in the second place the invitations were 
most wisely and properly confined to some fifty 
or sixty people, all of whom knew each other 
Under other auspices and ina 
wider circle of society I believe that any event 
of the kind would be attended by failure. I[ 
will go further and say that a repetition of the 
experiment, even under similar happy con- 


| ditions, would not prove as successful as the 


undoubtedly charming affair of Monday last. 
Once is enough; the gloss of the novelty has 
fallen off, and at the second essay it would be 
found that it had not been renewed. For once 
gentlemen with sashes round their waists, fans 
in their hands and flowers in their hair and at 
their bosoms were a funny, an amusing sight, 
but seen a second time they would appear 
simpiy foolish, ridiculous. 


has been 
one’s supper in comfort, ones every want 
supplied by the sweet hands of charming 
handmaidens, but if one is a true cavalier 
it is a comfort only of the body, a feeling 
that things are somehow unnatural and upside 
down, possesses one, and one’s mind cannot 
therefore be fully at ease. It is not long before 
it ceases to be amusing to take a lady's arm 
instead of having the charming creature on ones 
own, and when the novelty is forgotten, comes 
the consciousness that even the plumpest of 
bare arms is rather a thin and frail support for 
ones gloved hand, 


Amongst the belles of the occasion were Mrs. 
Miss Geddes, the Misses Arthur and 
Boulton, Mrs. Shanly, Miss Hume 


Sears, 
Hermann 


ders, the Ladies Hollyer and Eden Heward, 
Miss Reginald Thomas, Mrs. Gordon Jones and 
Miss Wailace Jones, the Countess of Gamble, 


nearly seven o'clock last Saturday, | 


It is no doubt very | 
pleasant if one is a gallant, and therefore | 
used to the other thing, to take | 











the Marchioness of Fox, Miss Moffatt, Miss 
Heaton, the Misses Archie and Mayne Camp- 
bell, Mrs. Nordheimer, Miss Roberts, Miss 
Cayley, the Dowager Lady Small, Lady Siduey 


Small, 
* 


Amongst the ladies were Miss Marjorie 
Campbell in a very becoming dress of black 
tulle antl yellow; Mrs. Albert Nordheimer in 
her Marguerite of yellow and white; Mrs. 
Yarker ina very pretty costume of pale blue 
and silver; Miss Bain in a charming gown ot 
pale gold and white, with daisies; Miss Beatty 
in a not less charming dress of yellow silk; 
Miss Brough in Nile-green and pink. 


Miss May Jones has issued cards for an At 
Home at 9 p. m. on February 23rd. The 
period of society's Lenten fasting will then 
have begun, so the omission of the word danc- 
ing from the place in the lower left hand corner 
where it is always looked for, surprised no- 
body. It was however a visible sign that the 
days of giddy gaiety are numbered, and that 
the most must be made of the few of them that 


are left. 
* 


On Friday of last week, Mrs. Alexander 
Morris’ tine house on Jarvis street was the 
scene of a pleasant afternoon At Home. A 
smaller affair given by this lady early in 


| the present season was so enjoyable that few 


who were present then, and who were again 
bidden last week, failed to put in an appear- 
ance. One cannot, however, go to Mrs. Morris’ 
house in the afternoon without wishing that 
it was summer, that one might wield the racket 
and strike the flannel-coated bail, on the excel- 
lent turf of the tree-embowered tennis-ground, 


at the back of her house. 
7 


I must correct, what in my last week's gos- 
sip, was a serious error of printer and proof- 
reader. Commenting on the music at the 
Yacht Club ball, I said that it was very fair, 
but Mr. Bayley needs a piano to give body and 
steadiness to his orchestra, or words to that 
effect. My epithet fair was, in the printing, 
changed to poor, thus making nonsense of the 
sentence, and giving an entirely wrong impres- 


sion of what I meant. 
* 


Another very pleasant tea party was that 
given by Mrs. Burton, at her picturesque old 
house on Wellington street,on Tuesday. The 
best of society showed that it appreciated the 
invitation of so popular and untiringly hospit- 
able a lady by coming to her house almost en 
masse. Mrs, Burton's garden, like that of the 
lady mentioned above, is also a favorite resort 
of tennis players and those who like to watch 
the game, while its propinquity to the Toronto 
lawn tennis club makes it easy for members 
todon their flannels in the club pavilion, to 
play a set or two on their own grounds, and 
then one or two more on that of this kindly 
hostess. There good and bad strokes are al- 
ways applauded or criticized by feminine lips 
and hands—the very best incentive to great 
exertions on the part of the players. 

* 


Amongst those present I noticed Miss Mar- 
jorie Campbell, Mrs. Harcourt. Vernon, the 
Misses Evans, Mr. Albert Nordheimer, Mr. 
Arthur Evans, Mr. Nichol Kingsmill, Miss 
Kingsmill, the Misses Boulton, Mr. Harry 
Hayes, Mrs Arthur Spragge, Miss Madeline 
Cameron, Miss Mabel Heward, Miss Adelaide 
Sullivan, Miss Prince of Geneva, N. Y., Mr. 
Bernard, Miss Langmuir, Mrs. and the Misses 
Cayley, Miss Tully, Mrs. J. Sterling, Miss 
Strathy of Kingston, Mrs. Chas. Ferguson, Mr. 
A. J. Maine Campbell, Mrs. Bruce Macdonald, 
Mr. Fox, Mrs. Yarker, the Messrs. Boulton, 
Mr. Heaton, the Misses Benscn of Port Hope. 


* 

In spite of snow at first and then rain, some 
twelve or fourteen sleighs attended the meet 
of the Toronto sleighing club at the guns in the 
Que en’s Park last Saturday. The drive was by 
acircuitous route of some eight miles to the 
New Fort. Trains on some of the numerous 
railways that had to be crossed caused tempor- 
ary alarm to some of the fair occupants of the 
sleighs, but the fort was reached and the drive 
home accomplished without the occurence of 
any mishap lke that which befel Mr. Gordon 
Jones almost at the President’s door last Satur- 
day. The mess house of the officers was kindly 
placed at the club’s disposal for tea, and 
Colonel Otter, Captains Sears, Macdongall and 
other gallant officers did all that hosts could do 
for the comfort and refreshment of their guests. 
The drive to-day is to be as on many previous 
Saturdays, to the Eagle hotel at Weston. 

. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Cawthra will not rest on 
the laurels they have earned by their briliant 
fancy dress ball. They have issued numerous 
invitations for an At Home on Wednesday, 
February 15th, so that the spacious halls of 
Yeadon Manor will once more be graced by the 
town's fairest and most gallant. 


When my gossip is being put into print, 
society will be enjoying almost its last pre- 
Lental fling at Mr. and Mrs. Dalton McCarthy's 
hospitable mansion. The consciousness that 
St is the last event of importance, and that 


| forty days of abstinence from the pleasures of 


the dance are at hand, will ensure people bid- 
ding farewell to their favorite and fascinating 
amusement by enjoying themselves to the 
utmost. But it isasad thonght. For six long 
weeks— 
‘* Hands promiscuously applied 
Round the slight waist or down the glowing side,” 

must seek other resting places, but will find 
none more sweet, and feet that have long kept 
time to the languorous and throbbing pulsa- 
tion of the intoxicating valse, must rest or tire 


themselves in some less delightful fashion, 
- 


Without some special teature such as music, 
or if it be evening, dancing, it is very difficult 
for a large assembly of people to engage them- 
selves. Toronto people are not as a rule blase. 
Society can generally manage to enjoy almost 
any kind of entertainment. A large affair, 
especially if it is not confined to ‘the circle,” and 
if no special amusement is provided is always 
the most difficult to carry off. How many times 
and at how many houses have I scanned people's 
faces and thought of Lord Byron's linea: 


** Society is now one polished horde, 
Formed of two mighty t ibes, the bores and bored.” 
. 


Lady Wilson gave an afternoon tea last 
Saturday, at which all the elite were present, 


Lady Wilson also has cards out for a dance on 
February 13th. 


gave ateaon Wednesday afternoon, at which 
| were present, amongst others, Mrs. Chris. 


CHINA HALL 


49 King Street East, Toronto, 


—_—_——— 


HOLIDAY GOODs, 


Mrs. Mandeville Merritt, St. Albans street, 


Baines, Mrs. Bruce Harmen, Mrs, and the 


Misses Langely, Mrs. Edward Spragge and 
others. 


The Vancouver of the Dominion Line brought 
us back from England on her last trip, two old 
time Teronto favorites, whom Toronto society 
will welcome back, Mrs. George W. Torrance 
and Mr. Harry Hayes, the popular secretary of 
the Toronto lawn tennis club. Mr. Hayes 
went away on the sick list and as he returns 
looking decidedly hearticr, we hope that he has 
entirely recovered, 

















Five o’clock Uups and Saucers, 

Five o’clock Tea Sets, 

Five o’clock Teapots and Ke les, 
Biscuit Jars and Cheese C v a3, 

Honey, Marmalade and Butter Pots 
Fancy Jugs, Teapots and Teapot Stands, 
Fish, Game and Oyster Sets, 

Cut Glass Table Sets, fine assortment, 
Table Ornaments, fine variety, 
Breakfast, Dinner and Dessert Sets, 
Joseph Rodgers & Sons’ Cutlery, 
Silverplated Knives, Forks and Spoons, 
Tea Trays, Crumb Trays and Dish Mata, 
Fairy Lights, a large assortment, 

Old Chipendale Grandfather Clocks, 


GLOVER HARRISON 


Stock Taking Sale 


WATCHES 
DIAMONDS & ELECTROPLATE 


China Dinner and Tea Sef 


JEWELRY, an endless variety in Gold 
Silver and Fine Art Lines. 


* 


Another favorite has returned here, but not 
from England. Montreal sends us this week 
the beautiful Miss Brehaut on a visit to numer- 
ous friends here. Miss Brehaut will be remem- 
bered as one of the Dresden china figures at the 
World’s Fair, who worked so magically and 
profitably for the Orphkns’ home. She is at 
present with Mrs. Victor Armstrong, McCaul 


street, 
* 


Mrs. King of Simcoe is staying at Eastcote, 


Queen’s Park, Mrs. Cumberland’s residence, 
7 


This is the season for teas, two and three, and 
even four, being heard of each day. Mrs. 
Goring, Huron street, had one on Wednesday 
also, and Mrs. Connelly, Henry street, gave one 
on Friday (yesterday). : 





A good arrangement was hit upon by Mrs, 
Milligan at her dance last week, which in many 
cases it would be well to follow. The supper- 
room being small, all the married people were 
asked to go in frst, and after them the young 
people. This, as may easily be seen, was a 
convenient and easy method of preventing the 
awk ward and aggravating crowd in the supper- 





Mrs. Gibson's rooms on Wednesday, when sie 
entertained many of her friends at tea. It was 
a bitterly cold day, and people were glad to 
seek the comfort of Mrs, Gibson's rooms, tea, 
coffee, claret cup, etc. The hostess was assisted 
by her niece, Miss Montizambert of Quebec, 
who is staying with her, and Miss Moffatt. 
* 


BRIC-A-BRAC AND FANCY GOODS 
OF EVERY DESORIPTION. 





Those present were, Mrs. Thomas Hodgins, 
Mrs. Otter, Miss Otter, Mr. and Miss Hodgins, 
the Misses Evans, Mrs, and Miss Brough, the 
Misses Birchall, Miss Brehant of Montreal, 
Mrs. A. H. Campbell, Miss Campbell, Mrs. 
Heinamen of South Carolina, Mrs. Melfort 
Boulton, Mrs. Stephen Heward, Mrs. Alb rt 
Nordheimer, Mrs. Arthur Spragge, Mrs. Bruce 
Harmen, Mrs, Chris. Baines, Mrs. R. A. Hos- 
kins, Mr. Hoskins, Mrs. and Miss Thorburn, 
Dr. and Mrs. Bruce Riordon, the Diisses Todd, 
Mr. Donn, Mrs. Vernon Payne, Miss M. Spratt, 
Miss Armour of Cobourg, Mr. and Mrs. Major 
of Ottawa, Miss Eva Morris, Mrs. Ogden, Miss 
Maude Cawthra, Miss Bunting, Mr. Brock, 
Mrs. Wallace Nesbitt, Miss Constance Boulton, 
Mr. Arthur Evans, Mr. and Miss Mickle, Mr. 
Bernard of India, Mrs. Dawson, Miss Dawson, 
Mrs. Henry Motfatt, Mrs. Morgan Cosby, Miss 
Stuart of Port Hope, the Misses McLean, Mrs, 
Ellis, Mrs. James Sterling, Miss Strathy of 
Kingston, Mrs. Arkle, Mr. Casimer Dickson, 
Mr. Gordon Jones, Miss Jones, Miss Ross of 
Liverpool, England, Mrs. Charles Temple, Lieut.- 
Col. G. T. Denison and Mrs. Denison, Captain 
Septimus Denison and Mrs. Denison, Lieut. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE DOMINION 


C. & J. ALLAN 


29 KING STREET WEST 


Our Factory is in full working order for Ordered Work 
and Repairing. y 


PROF. DAVIS 


Private Dancing Academy, 80 Wilton Avenue 
Branch Academy, The Pupils’ Drawing- 
room, Grand Opera House. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1859, 


Member of the National Association of Teachers of Dancing 
of the United States and Canada. Class and Private 
Pupils receiveo daily. See Circulars. 


DANCE MUSIC 


By Pror. J. F. Davis, ror Piano. 


ENG ORs oan eeccethccdeccct ccs pwasuesssesl 400. 
i, ek eee re eee 500. 














room, ‘ 
A large and fashionable gathering graced 
| 


Wadmore, Mrs. Edgar, Mrs. Maule, the Misses Eureka—companion set of lancers—dance explained. . ..50c. 
Maule, Mrs. Hamilton Merritt, Miss K. Merritt, | Ripple—dance explained... .............0:eeeeeeeeeees 850. 
Mrs. J. K, Kerr, Mrs, Ernest Edwards, Mrs. | 1a Frotiquecdance explained ..00000000000000000000008e 
Kenneth Mackenzie, Miss Isabel Mackenzie, | Broncho—dance explained—inciuding explanation of 
Mrs. Stephen Jarvis, the Misses Shanly, Mrs. ohne ae 
Chas, T. Ferguson, Mrs, McMurray, Miss Tilley, The whole eight a one address for $2.00 
reer . PROF. DAVIS, 


80 Wilton Avenue, Toronto, 


LADIES 


USE 


BRONZEFORALL 


FOR GILDING. 


40 DIFFERENT COLORS. 


QUA & CO, Agents 


49 KING STREET WEST. 


Miss Robinson left on Monday for a long visit 
to Ottawa and other places. Her departure 
leaves a void,and many a hostess, especially, 
will welcome ber back, for her beautiful gift of 
song turns many @ dull tea-party and many a 
slow evening At Home into brightness and 
pleasure. 





a 

Miss Ethel Benson has returned to Port Hope 
and left her fair nostesses mourning her depar- 
ture; her sister, Miss Emily Benson, is for- 
tunately still left. tous. May it be long before 
she forsakes M:Cavl and Carlton street for 


her own home. 
* 


Another of its charming inhabitants has 
returned to Port Hope. The sad news of the 
sudden death of a near relative has called Miss 
Violet Seymour away, and the house of Mrs, 
Albert Nordheimer knows her no more. 

(Continued on page 11.) 


THE EVENT OF THE SEASON. 


OUR GREAT REDUCTION SALE OF 


Ladies, Misses and Children's Mantle 


Over Fifty Thousand Dollars Worth at Cost for the 
Next Thirty Days. 


This is a thoroughly genuine sale at reduced prices. Our stock is muct 
larger than it ought to be, and must be turned into CASH BY JANUARY 
ist, 1888. This isa grand opportunity for Bargains. 


SAiltmanit 


Manufacturers and Importers, 218 Yonge St. and 488 Queen St. West. 
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TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 
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The Household. 


The other day a friend of mine from the 
«“ Ambitious City,” coming out of one of the 
down-town restaurants, was accosted by an 
acquaintance from a still more ambitious city, 
in embryo, somewhat farther west, a pompous, 
yulgar little fellow, who seemed in a great 
state of bustle and hurry. ‘‘Oh, I can’t stop to 
talk to you. I’ve got to catch my train, and I 
want to buy some oyster shells to take home.” 
My friend, who is of a rustic turn of mind, 
mildly surmised that they were for the poultry. 
«Man alive! No. Why I was up dinin’ to my 


rn 























friend Judge —— last night, and Mrs. J. put 
me up to just the very biggest wrinkle. She 
says oysters on the half shell are not always to 
be got, and such a bother anyhow, so she just 
buys some shells and serves the bulk oysters 
on ’em—and no one knows the difference! We 
can’t never get oysters in the shell at home, so 
I'm goin’ to buy a lot of shells in here and take 
‘em up with me. You come and buy some too.” 
My friend declined to profit by this stupendous 
wrinkle, but came up to lunch instead, and 
related his experience to my infinite amunse- 
ment. Ye shades of basswood hams and 
wooden nutmegs, hide your diminished heads! 


for of all the ghastly shams perpetrated upon | clean saucepan and let it cool. 
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too confiding guests this, in my opinion, ‘‘takes 
the whole confectionery.” But it is consoling to 
reflect what fun it must be to those who do 
‘*know the difference,” and how they must 
laugh in their sleeve. Apropos, this week I 
offer you several very good ways of preparing 
this ever popular delicacy. 

Oyster Soup.—Two quarts of white stock, 
one ditto of bulk oysters, sweet cream, mace, 
nutmeg, lemon peel, one onion, one bunch of 
parsley, one head of celery, butter and flour. 
Make the stock as follows, the day before 
required for use: Take any remains of 
cold poultry you may have, four lbs. of the 
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THE MARQUIS 


knuckle of veal, the bone chopped into small 
bits (if veal is not obtainable use mutton), a 
bunch of parsley, one cnion and a head of celery 
cut up fine. Cover with, say, three quarts of 
cold water; bring quickly to boiling; skim 
well and set back where it will simmer gently 
for six hours, when it will be reduced to about 
two quarts; strain and put by for use. The 
next day take off all the fat, turn into a lined 
saucepan, and add the oyster liquor, the hard 
parts of the oysters, aslice of lemon peel, asalt- 
spoonful of ground mace, ditto white pepper, 
and a “dash” of cayenne and nutmeg. Sim- 
mer all together for half an hour, strain into a 
Warm two 
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tablespoonsful of butter and add gradually four 
ditto of flour. When a smooth paste ada a cup 
of good cream and stir into the cooled stock. 
Return to the fire and stir constantly till it 
boils. If too thick, thin it to the desired con- 
sistency with cream. At the moment of serv- 
ing have the stock boiling hot and throw in 
the oysters ; let them remain for about half a 
minute, or till the edges begin to curl, but on 
no account allow the soup to boil after they are 


in; salt to taste and serve immediately. If | 


you salt it and boil afterward, it will curdle. 
CREAMED OysTERS.—Une pint of the best 
bulk oysters, one and a-half pint sweet 


OF SALISBURY. 
cream, a small bunch of savory 
including parsley, lemon peel and mace, but- 
ter and flour, seasoning. Put the cream on 


in the double boiler, with a pinch of mace, a | always wash mine in salt and water, drying | 


strip of lemon peel, the herbs, and the liquor 
and pearls, or hard parts of the oysters. Let 
remain until the cream is well flavored, strain 
and when cooled a little, stir into it one 
tablespoonful of butter mixed smoothly with 
two of flour and made into a cream with a 
little cold milk. Return to the boiler and stir 
till thick. Put in the oysters for one minute. 


salt and pepper to taste and serve on slices of | 


dry toast. 


LitTtLE Pics In BLANKETsS.—An American 


aero) 


herbs, | 


| recipe and a very excellent one. Season large 
oysters with salt and pepper; cut fat English 
bacon in very thin slices, wrap an oyster in 
each slice and fasten with a little skewer. 
| (Those very suggestive articles one sees scat- 


tered round in wineglasses on hotel and rest- 
Heat 


| aurant tables would answer very well). 
—cook 


a frying pan and put in the “‘little pigs” 
| just long enough to crisp the bacon—about two 
| minutes. Place on small slices of toast, with- 
out removing the skewers. The pan must be 
very hot before the “ pigs” are put in ; and then 
| great care must be taken that they do not 


burn, 
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For Letterpress see page 6. 


prepare your oysters the first essential thing is 
| to pick them over carefully one by one. I 


afterwards in a soft linen cloth ; for 've known 
many an otherwise good dish ruined by neglect | 
of care in this particular, little bits of grit and 
| shell being left. 
| The above is my mother’s recipe for oyster 
soup, and, though somewhat troublesome, 
| amply repays you for the labor, and you will 
| find that it is rather different from the watery 
| stuff one sees so often now-a-days—made with 
| milk and the oyster liquor, thickened with 


| cracker dust, and two or three little hard black 


Nores.—In whatever manner you wish to 


3 


objects floating about and supposed to be doing 
duty for oysters. Long years ago, when 
New Year’s day was kept in the old-fashioned 
way, gallons of it used to be made, and greatly 
appreciated by the crowds of jolly, rollicking 
merrymakers who used, year after year, to 
drive out in great sleigh loads some half dozen 
miles over the sparkling snow td bring a New 
Year's greeting to the beautiful mistress of the 
old home. 


**In that mansion used to be 
Free-hearted Hospitality,” 


And J “sole daughter of 
in my holiday frock, 
guests, used to feel 


the house,” 
romping among the 
awfully proud to be 


| able to tell them that I had “helped to make 
| it,” and sol had! 
| of “mushroom aristocracy” 
| was too much of a gentlewoman to imagine 


It was long before the days 
and my mother 


that it was infra dig. for her child daughter 
to learn some useful lessons in the kitchen, or to 


| be brought up something better than a pretty 

doll. 
| I know many lovely girls, brilliant as butter- 
| flies, who couldn’t cook a potato properly to 


(Pity there are not more like her to-day, 


save their souls.) She has been dead these 
twenty years, and a score and more of the 
cheery old faces that used tu smile at my 
childish conceit have vanished with hers into 
the land of shadows, and but one is left to 


| regret the good old days—‘‘a sad and weary 
| woman with all her illusions gone.” 


“It is strange ; but Life’s currents drift us 
So surely and swiftly on, 
That we scarcely notice the changes, 
And how many things are gone.” 


_- 


Art and Artists. 


On Saturday afternoons Mr. L. R. O’Brien’s 
handsome studio is nearly always crowded by 
the many friends to whom the President of the 
Royal Canadian Academy of Arts is At Home 
on that day. Amiable and unaffected, he is 
always ready to talk about everything except 
his own pictures. He told me last Saturday he 
intended to spend next summer in the Far 
West, and if he returns with as many beautiful 
sketches in his portfolio as he did from his last 
trip, it will be time well spent, not only for 
himself, but for every Canadian who loves to 
see Canada’s Switzerland grandly portrayed on 
canvas. He hopes to go further north than be- 
fore, and if possible will do the coast scenery as 
far up as Alaska. 


The projected art fair is taking shape, and 
nearly every feature outlined by the artists at 
the preliminary Mr. O'Brien tells 
me, is likely to be included. Though this mat- 
ter has already been referred to in this column, 
and the programme given, the undertaking is 
so praiseworthy that it deserves further atten- 
tion. Canadian art needs some impetus, and 
the proposed fair will do much to encourage 
artists and excite discussion and interest among 
those who should be more generous in their 
patronage of native talent. Following is a list 
of the influen: ial gentlemen who will act on the 


meetings, 


general committee : 

Pon. Sir Alex. Campbell, 
Onzario; Hon. Sir D. L. M 
W. Allan, President Ontari 
Ross, Minister of Education ; 
the Mayor of Toronto ; Dr. 
versity C > 


ieut.-Governor of 
’. M. G.; Hon. G. 
a of Artists; Hon. G. W. 

R. Cockburn, Esq., M.P.; 
Daniel Wilson, President Uni- 
Dalton Me- 
5 Herbert 


K.C.M.G., 
yherson, K 


Mason, Esq. ; C. Ww. Y arker, Esc 

ARTISTS : 

President Royal Canadian Acad- 

»v ice-President Ontario So 

Frank Darling, R.C.A, ; 

R.C.A. ; Jas. Smith, 

Henry L ang- 

artin, R.C.A.; 

A. Dickson Pa- 


. RK. O’Brien, R.C. 
ef 


H. Howard, 
Matthews, R.C.A.; T. M. 


’ Peire, R.C.A.; W.G. Storm, R.C.A.; 
terson, R.C.A. 


Old Market Place 


Picture Gallery. 


Gallery. 


The above diagram shows how the rink is to 
be arranged. Forty feet at the east end is to 
serve asa picture gallery, where a loan collec- 
tion is to be exhibited. It 1s to be classified so 
as to be more instructive and easily understood. 
A stage is to be erected at the west end where 
tableaux vivants, illustrating the progress of 
art in various epochs, are to be given; also 

| musical entertainments representing the songs 
and minstrelsy of various countries. 
1 7 

The center portion of the rink will represent 

an old English market place, and the shops 
| and houses will be peopled by ladies in the cos- 
| tume of the period. Everything will be illus- 
trative of the old times, and I have no doubt 
| the fair, if it is vigorously managed, will attract 
| almost as large crowds of visitors as the musi- 


cal festival did. IVAN 


Apres Vous. 


So polite, so polished too ; 
Everywhere we went together, 


| 

He was such a pleasant fellow, 
| 

| 

| ** After you!” 


He would murmur, 


Did we reach a doo: together, 
He would never first go through, 
But would wait to let me pass him, 
Saying softly, ‘‘ After you!” 


Was there anything we wanted, 
And was not enough for two, 

He would always let me have it, 
Always muttered, “‘ After you!” 


So it was on each occasion, 
Whatsoe’er the case might be, 

He wold never be the leader, 
But was always after me. 


Maybe tis a passing whim, 
But he has not since been heard of, 
And I now am after him. 


| 
| 
He has borrowed fifty dollars, 
—Harvard Lampoon, 
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FIRST HALF OF THE TWO-PART STORY, 


THE DUCHESS’ PLOT. 


BY 


CHAPTER I. 


The towers of Delvigne Castle reared them- 
selves proudly above the noble oaks and spread- 
ing elms which surrounded them. 

The ivy hung in picturesque festoons, and in 
many parts the moss-grown stones were crumb- 
ling away to decay and threatened to tumble 
down altogether, for the owner of this old 
baronial pile, and of the wide-spreading and 
lovely demesne which stretched as far as the 
eye could ‘reach, was, in spite of his large 
possessions and ancient lineage, a poor man, 
and could not afford to spend what was necess- 
ary to keep his castle from falling into rutin. 


** Montague, tenth ear! of Delvigne, had suc- | 


ceeded toan estate heavily encumbered through 
the follies and extravagances of his prede- 
cessors, 

By strict economy and self-denial, or by a 
wealthy marriage, he might have cleared off 
most of the mortgages, and after many years 
made the property again valuable. 

But the present earl was an easy-going and 
somewhat selfish man, and candidly stated 


that he had no intention of making his life | 
miserable in order that his successor might | 


reap the benefit of his sufferings. 
He preferred to take as much pleasure out of 


his existence as was possible—married a woman | 


without a fortune who pleased his fancy, and 
raised fresh loans on the Delvigne acres. 

When remonstrated with, Lord Delvigne 
laughingly justified his acts, and finished up 
with the oft-quoted question. 

‘*What has posterity done for me, that I 
should punish myself to enrich it?” 

Two children were born to the earl—a son 
and a daughter. 

‘he son promised fair to redeem the faults of 
his race and the ancestral acres, being a young | 
man of methodical, economic habits, and pro- | 
found common-sense. 

He always manifested a dutiful but severe 
disapprobation of his father’s lax rule and 
general short-comings, and the earl in his 
secret heart stood in great awe of his youthful 
mentor, and felt relieved that he seldom came 
to the castle. 

Walter, Lord Alsden, had taken a step un- 
dreamt of by any previous heir of Delvigne. 

He was determined tovo something for him- 
self that would bring him in money, and keep 
him from further draining the family purse, 
which was already pretty well exhausted. * 

The ear! had remonstrated with his son when ; 
he insisted on entering the foreign office, and 
asked him of what use a few hundred pounds a 
year would be to him ; but the wise young man | 
clearly demonstrated to his improvident parent | 
that even that sum saved and laid by would, in | 
the course of time, be a considerable help in | 
paying off some of the more pressing debts. 

He carried out his intentions, and at the time | 
our tale opens. he had a very good appointment! | 
in the diplomatic service at Vienna, and a com. | 
fortable balance at his bankers, instead of being | 
head and ears in debt as were most of his;pre- | 
decessors at his age. | 

In a few years more he intended to marry a | 
rich wife, and there was no doubt but that his 
reign would bring prosperous days to Delvigne, | 
and that the old castle would be repaired and | 
the establishment kept up as became the earls | 
of Delvigne. 

It was a strange thing that, in spite of all his 
perfections, the coming earl was not half such 
a favorite as his indolent and faulty old father. | 

The dependents about the castle looked coldly 
upon him, and hoped it would be long before | 
he became master, and brought them to book | 
Qn sundry little matters to which the old ear] | 
was so conveniently blind. 

Lord Delvigne, although he respected and 
was proud of his son, never felt at lis ease with 
him, and his oniy sister positively disliked him. 

His mother, of course, had idolized him, but | 
she had died many years before the time we | 
are writing of. 

Like most men of similar character, Lord 
Delvigne was good-natured and hospitable. 

He kept open house, and had adopted a 
cousin, whose father left her almost penniless. 

This cousin, Maude Chenery, lived at the 
castle, and was treated by the earl in every 
way as if she had been his younger daughter. — 

There was alsoa certain Cyril Shenstone, to 
whom Welvigne Castie had been as a home in 
his boyhood. 

His father had been a great friend of Lord 
Delvigne’s and, when he was dying, had asked 
the peer to be guardian to his son. 

Lord Delvigne accepted the trust cheerfully, 
and fuliilled it with all kindness. 

Cyril Shenstone had three hundred a year of 
his own, and this the guardian was quite ready 
to supplement by occasional handsome “tips” 
when his ward grew up, deeming the sum quite 
Insufficient for the wants of a dashing young 
Oxonian. 

But Cyril Shenstone was too prond to receive 
anything but kindness from his good-natured 
friend, and he made his inco:ne cover his ex- 
penditure. 

His spirit had been roused and his 
opened by some very candid and sensible re 
marks of Lord Alsden’s who, during one of his 
home visits, had taken Cyril apart, and lectured 
him on the necessity of fighting his own way in 
the world, as he was himself doing. 

All this was only right and proper, and Cyril 
Shenstone, who received the wise counsel, had 
every intention of following it; but, unfortu- 
nately, Lord Alsden added to it an exordinin on 
his father’s liabilities, and his foolishness in in 
creasing them by open-handed hospitality and 
generosity, and pave Cyril a very plain hint 
that he hoped he weuld not take advantage of 
such weakness. 

The consequences were tiat Cyril Shenstone 
pained his guardian by refusing all his well- 
meant gifts, and felt uncom ortable if he re- 
mained for long together at the castle. 

It was great self denial tothe young man to 
shorten his pleasant visits, and required an 
immensity of resolution, for ne was deeply in 
love with Lady Constance, Lord Delvignes 
only daughter, and found little joy except 
when he was in her presence. 

Lady Constance loved Cyr.] Shenstone as 
much as it was in her hard cold nature to love 
anyone, for she was too fond of luxury to dream 
for a moment of marr\ing a poor man. 

She had all the faults of her father 
brother without their redeeming virtues. 

She had inherited the earl’s self-indulgent 
disposition, ‘without his kindheartedness and 

ood temper, and she had all her brother's 

nard, cold, calculating character, without the 
rectitude which turned such qualities to good 
account, 


eyes 


and 


Indeed, Lady Constance was troubled by 
very few scruples or principles. 
She and Lord Alsden never met without 


Quarrelling. 

He endeavored to lecture her into being less 
extravagant and less careless about the way 
things were going on, but Lady Constance had 
been spoiled and indulged all ber life, and was 
not of a temper to submit 
ahe sharply bade her brother to hold his tongue, 
and not to anticipate his reign by dictating to 
her. 


As a way of revenging herself upon him for | 


his interference, she always got her father to 
gratify some new extravagant whim of hers the 
moment Lord Alsden left the castle. 

It was seven oclock on an Auwust evening, 
and the Lady Constance stood alone in her 


room. 

Sbe had dressed for dinner early, and dis- 
missacd her maid. 

She stood there, then, a splendidly movlded 
woman, with a sinuous grace in every move- 
ment. 

Luxtriant blue-black hair, starry eyes, dark 
as midnight, with long curled lashes, a low, 
@mooth brow, a rather aquiline nose, a full red 


to correction, and | 


8. C. 


| mouth, lined with small, pearly teeth, and a 
complexion rich and soft as a freshly-gathered 
peach. 

F No wonder Cyril Shenstone had lost his heart 
to this peerless creature ; no wonder the fastidi- 
| ous and cynical Duke of Welsham.,. who for the 
| last twenty years had been the object of the 
| most skilful and unwearied matrimonial pur- 


suit. had fallen a victim to Lady Constance’s | 


| charms, and surrendered at once. 

| Lady Cons:ance had only met his grace a few 
| times at the close of the last London season; 
but that was sufficient to captivate him, 


He followed her to the country, and on the | 


| very day we make Lady Constances acquaint- 
| ance, he has proposed to her and been accepted. 
| It was a great triumph; as Duchess of Wels- 
| ham she would have all her soul most prized— 
a proud position, magniticent jewels and estab- 
lishment, and unbounded wealth. 

It was a fine match for the penniless daughter 
| of an impoverished earl, and yet Lady Con- 
| stance looked like anything but a woman who 

had just gained the desire of ber heart. 

There was a small dinner party at Delvigne 
Castle that evening to meet the duke, and she 
was dressed with more than ordinary care—a 

| young girl, but her regal style of beauty looked 
| best in such attire, and she knew it. 

| Her amber-satin dress was _ plentifully 
trimmed with costly black lace, and made in 
| the most elaborate fashion, almost like a court- 
dress. Her ornaments were opals and dia- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


black hair, and flashed on her snowy neck and 
| rounded arms, 
But fair and splendid as the Lady Constance 
looked a lowering frown on her brow and a 
| hard tightening of her lips somewhat marred 
her beauty. 


monds ; they sparkled in the coils of her glossy | 


| 


| accepted, Cyril 





What could she have to trouble her or to | 


Only the contrast between two men of whom 


| she was thinking. 


The one— young, strong, handsome and frank, 
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who, only a week before, had held her in his 
arms and pressed his lips unreproved to hers ; 
the other—a middle-aged, repulsive-looking 
roue with a hard, cynical heart and disagree- 
able manners, 

And these men were Cyril Shenstone, the 
poor man whom Lady Constance had sworn to 
love, and the Duke of Welsham, whom she 
Was going to marry. 

With all her selfishness and coolness Lady 
Constance could not contemplate unmoved the 
meeting with Cyril. He had been absent from 
the castle for some days, and knew nothing of 
the duke's visit and her engagement. 

Hie had returned that a'ternoon, and before 
she saw him at dinner he would have learned 
all. 

How would he take 
think of her falsetiood ? 


it? What would he 
Would he reproach 


| cause such a dissatisfied if not evil expression? | 


her and try to punish her, or turn from her | 


with the haughty curl of lip she knew so well, 
and which she shrank from seeing turned 
against hersell ? 


He was just the man to scorn a woman who | 


acted as she had done, and although she had 
duped him and was about to marry another 
Lady Constance could not bear to resign him 
or to see him free from her toils, 

If she could not marry him herself, at least 
she resolved to keep him from marrying or 
loving any other woman. 

‘Iam glad we have people to dinner,” she 
thought; * Cyril will have time to get over his 
first rage before I see him alone.” 

But in this Lady Constance was 
At that very moment Cyril Shenstone 
waiting to waylay her as she went down to the 
drawing-room, 

After the earl told him the news of her en- 
gayement, he had vainly tried to find her, but 
she wa wise enough to keep our of his way. 

Cyril Shenstone was quite aware that she 
was purposely avoiding him, and he was equally 
determined to have it out with his false lady- 
love before the guests arrived, 

He therefore dressed for dinner as quickly as 
possible, and then took up his position in one 
of the rooms which Lady Constance should pass 
on her way downstairs. 

He kept the door a little open, and paced 
angrily up and down with a white set face and 
a wicked gleam in his fine grey eyes. 

He heard a light footstep approaching and 
| quickly darted out, but it was only Maud 
Chenery, as yreat a contrast to the splendid 
Lady Constance as could be imagined, A slight 
girlish figure in a soft white dress, and natural 
roses in her sunny brown hair, a tender 
womanly mouth, and deep violet eyes. 

Very beautiful, too, she was, in 
stvle, and a woman in whose love a man would 
tind soothing rest. - 

It was impossible that she could inspire the 
fierce passion which Lady Constance’s victims 
felt; on the contrary, to love her would elevate 
}and calm the most unruly heart, Yet Cyril 
| Shenstone, who knew all t e sweetness of her 
| disposition and the treasures of her pure mind, 
had never bestowed a thonght of love on the 
fair young girl, but had lavished the strength of 
his heart's tirst passion on one who was utterly 
incapable of appreciatins its worth. 

When Cyril Shenstone saw that it was Maude 
Chenery and not Lady Constance, his face 
plainly showed the disappointment he felt ; and 
the pained look and vivid blush with which 
Maude greeted him would have betrayed toa 
keen observer that the sensitive girl loved bim 
and was deeply burt by his indifference to her. 

it wasastrange blindness on Cyril Shenstone s 
part that he never suspected the truth, but his 


| but 


mistaken. | 
was | 


love for Lady Constance was so absorbing that 
he had eyes and ears for nothing else. 

Maude Chenery well knew that it was so. 
She had seen clearly all along that her cousin 
would never make the sacritice of marrying a 
poor mar, and that even if she did she was un- 
suited for the life, and would be miserable her- 
self. and make her husband so too. 

Maude's gentle breast swe.led with indigna- 
tion when she watched the cruel way in which 
Lady Constance played with the true love 
offered to her. She almost hated her for spoil- 
ing Cyril's life just to gratify her passing fancy 
and feed her vanity by keeping him her slave. 

Now that the duke had proposed and been 
Shenstone would be rudely 
awakened from his infatuation, but Maude 
Chenery knew how he would suffer, and her 
unseltish heart was heavy with grief for him, 

As she looked upon his altered face she saw 
how hardly he had been hit by the blow, and 
she rightly guessed that he was waiting to see 
Lady Constance. 

It seemed to her that such an interview 
would have no result but to increase his pain, 
and in her gentle way she tried to dissuade him 
from it. 

** Won’t you come down to the drawing-room 
with me, Cyril?” she asked softly, raising her 
eyes pleadingly to his. ‘I want to show you 
those new designs for the schoolhouse before 
anyone comes.” 

‘Thank you, Maude, but I cannot go down 
just yet,” he replied short ly. “lam waiting to 
see Constance.’ 

** Oh, Cyril, what good can that do?” she ex- 
claimed, tearfully. 

**My dear Maude, you forget I have to offer 
her my congratulations,” he answered witha 


| narsh laugh. ** Don't you think thai after secur- 
| ing such a splendid match, she deserves all our 


admiration and congratulation?” 

“ [ don't like to hear you talk like that, Cyril,” 
said Maude sorrowfully. ‘I amafraid you feel 
this greatly. ” 

‘** Perhaps I do, Maude; it is not a pleasant 
feeling for a man to know he has been duped 
and fooled; but I am not the sort of fellow to 
sit down and ery under my punishment. I shal 
get over it, never fear.” 

**Tam sure of that, Cyril; you are not a weak 
man, but you will only pain yourself by seeing 


' Constance here.” 


; not false when I said so. 


**Not at ali; I shall be much better once I 
have had it out with her, so please, Maude, 


leave the coast clear for our interview. It can't 
be very long ere she comes now. 

With a heavy sigh Maude went away. 

* How could Constance give him up for such 
aman as that Duke of Welsham ?” she thought 
indignantly. ‘*Sbhe has no heart, and yet how 
Cyril loves her!” 

“*She is a kind, true-hearted little thing, and 
worth a dozen of such woman as Constance,” 
said Cyril Shenstone bitterly, as he looked after 
Maude; but, in spite of the remark, it was for 
Coustance alone that his heart longed. 

At last he knew that she was coming; he 
heard the rustle of her dress and the trailing of 
her heavy train, as she glided along in all the 
splendor of her glowing beauty and the sparkle 
of her flashing jewels. 

Cyril Shenstone stepped out before her, and 
fora moment they faced each other in silence. 

Now that Lady Constance could not escape 
him, she was resolved to bear herself proudly 
and show no weakness, 

“How do you do, Cvril?” she said, holding 
out her hand. ‘‘ When did vou come back?” 

He did not take her hand, but stood looking 
at herin stern anger. 

‘*T have been back some hours,” he replied. 
‘*T hoped to see you before you went to dress, 


as I was not so fortunate, perhaps you 
will allow me a few moment's conversation 
now?” 


‘*T really cannot,” she answered sharply. “It 
is full time for me to go down to the drawing- 
room.” 

‘* Nevertheless I must detain you for a few 





““Ah, Cyril, Ido love: you!” she murmured 
softly, raising her magnificent eyes to his with 
& passionate look, and laying her hand on his 
arm; ‘Iam wietched in this marriage, but I 
have no escape. It would ruin you as well as 
me to marry. Papa is failing fast, and you 
know what Walter is, and that he would make 
me miserable if I were here when he took pos- 
session. I must think of the future, and you 
will yet thank me for refusing to take advan- 
tage of your romantic love.” 

Cyril Shenstone felt his resolution sorely tried, 
He loved this woman with his whole heart; her 
very touch thrilled him and unnerved him; 
her beauty was bewitching him. 

But in spite of his infatuation he was a proud 
stern man, and he resisted the temptation to 
clasp her tg his heart, and said coldly : 

“ You cannot excuse your conduct, Constance. 
If you loved me as truly as I love you, you 
would be willing to bear comparative poverty 
as my wife, and feel happier so, than witha 
husband you cannot love. You would not ob- 
ject to waiting forafew years, until I wona 
position which would entitle me to claim you 
as my wife.” 

“You are romantic and impossible in your 
ideas!" exclaimed Lady Constance, impatiently. 
‘“*We must face things as they really are, and 
not as we wish them to be. Cannot you be 
satistied to know that I love you and shall do 
so always?” 

‘*So far from being satisfied or even flattered 
by the assyrance of your love under such cir- 
cumstances, I feel insulted by the offer of it. 
Do I strike you as the sort of person to love 
another man’s wife, or to feel anything but 
contempt fora woman who is so false to her 
honor as to avow her love to me when she is on 
the point of marrying another. No; once you 
stand at the altar with him you will be only an 
object of scorn and indifference to me.” 

“How dare you speak to me like that?” 
exclaimed Lady Constance, furiously. ‘ 1 was 
weak and foolish to care for you—a man whose 
means and position made him impossible as a 
husband. But I did love you, and, instead of 
being grateful, you are brutal. You call me 
selfish, but it is you who are so, to wish to 
drag me down to poverty and obscurity.” 

‘*T can assure you I have no wish todo so 
now. I despise myself for loving such a 
woman. The scales have fallen from my eyes, 
and I see the hideous deformity concealed by 
your beauty.” 


ef 


Or canna eR 
wen atone %% 


DEEPLY AFFECTED, AND IN NO FRAME OF MIND TO HIDE HER EMOTION.” 


He opened the door as he spoke, and stood 
aside to let her pass out ; but, strange to say, 
Lady Constance never felt so drawn to Cyril 
Shenstone, or se determined to keep him in 
spite of himself, as she did now, when he repu- 
diated and scorned her love. 

Instead of going out ot the door, she clasped 
both her hands reund his arm, and, bowing 
down her lovely head on them, said in a trem- 
bling voice : 

“ Tcannot part from you so, Cyril, even if we 
must be strangers to each other from this hour. 
At least let us say good-bye as we have done of 
old. Do not be hare, Cyril.” 

Cyril Shenstone’s whole frame shook with 


| agitation ; he drew himself naughtily up and 
| turned away his head, but the next moment he 


had caught her in his arins, and, straining her 


| to his heart. covered her face with kisses. 


Then, almost throwing her from him, he ex- 
claimed fiercely: 

‘** You have temptec me to be weak and talse 
again ; but that is the last of it. Forthe future 
I shall avoid you, and leave you to the bride- 
groom you have chosen. At this moment I 
positively hate you !” 

He rushed from the room as he spoke, and 
Lady Constance remained a few moments to 
collect herself. 

* Hate me, indeed |!" she muttered, with a 
satisfied smile. ** No, Cyril ; you love me and 


| cannot escape—you shall not !” 


moments,” he observed, and laying his hand on | 
| herarm, he quietly but tirmly drew her into 


the room, and closing the door stood against it. 
“Is it true that you are going to marry the 
Duke of Welsham ?” he asked sternly. 

“You know very well that it is true,” an- 
swered Lady Constance, passionately. ‘I was 
If I were free to con- 
sult my own heart and follow my own inclina- 
tions, [| would rather marry you than any other 
man; but Tam nor. Weare both paupers,and 


| can not afford to think of love.” 


| fully; **you 
| luxury the Duke of Welsham can offer you. 


“If you knew what true love was, you would 
not talk so,” remarked Cyril Shenstone scorn- 
would prize me above all the 


But [ know what you are now—a cold-hearted 
selfish woman, quite incapable of any sacrifice 
or disinterested affection; you are willing to 
stifle all your womanly instincts, and to tie 
yourself to a man you must despise—all for 
coarse greed,” 


‘*You are hard and unjust, Cyril. If you 


| cared for me, as you pretend, you would pity 


her own | 


me for being driven to such an act.” 

Cyril Shenstone laughed bitterly. 

* Pity you!” he exclaimed; “‘for what? Of 
your own free will, and forced by no one, you 


deliberately choose rank and weaith and reject | 
| true love. 


I would have thought nothing of 
any privation so long as I had you; but you 
have no such ideas.” 

“You are talking arrant nonsense!” ex- 
claimed Lady Constance. ‘‘ You know per- 
fectly well that you have no means to support 
a wife. It is childish to talk of marriage be- 
tween us.” 

*And holding these wise opinions, you yet 
accepted my love and my caresses, and led me 
to think that you were mine alone,” remarked 
Cyril Shenstone in a tone of such withering 
scorn as brought a deep blush to Lady Con- 
stance’s cheek, 

She feared that her power over-him was in- 
deed slipping away. She could not bear to let 
him go, and resolved to try what blandish- 
ments would do. 








CHAPTER IL 


Lady Constance found that she had greatly 
overrated her power with Cyril Shenstone, 

He accepted Lord Delvigne’s invitation to 
remain at the castle until after the wedding 
with apparent pleasure, and during the six 
weeks that intervened he gave no sign that he 
suffered in any way. 

He was cheerful and natural in manner, and 
treated Lady Constance as if there had never 
been anything warmer than friendship bet ween 
them, avoiding or ignoring all her attempts to 
renew the former relations between them. 

This behavior galled and humiliated Lady 
Constance more than any reprcaches would 
have dune. She could bear anything better 
than indifference from Cyril Shenstone ; and 
at this time, when so many were envying her, 
she was in reality more miserable than ever she 
had been in her life. 

The Duke of Welsham did not improve upon 
closer acquaintance. At the best o1 times he 
was not personally attractive, and now that he 


| was sure of Lady Constance he did not trouble 


to put any restraint on himself before her, and 
she was favored with sundry exhibitions of 
temper and other defects which made her dis- 
like him thoroughly. 

But she was not afraid of him. She was 
marrying him only for rank and wealth, which 
were secured to — by her settlements, and 
she cared little how her husband behaved after 
their marriage so long as he left her free to 
wales the fruits of what she was selling herself 
or. 

In his determination to avoid Lady Con- 
stance, Cyril Shenstone was naturally thrown 
more into Maude Chenery’s society, and in- 
sensibly he felt his sore, angry heart soothed 
and comforted by her gentle sympathy and en- 
couragement. . 

Her fair girlish beauty, too, satisfied his fas- 
tidious taste, and he repeatedly told himself 
that she was worth a thousand such women as 
the one he had wrecked his love upon. 

Still, the affection he felt for her was only 
that of a brother for a sister. He was quite 
convinced that he could never love again as he 


had loved Lady Constance. -That was true 
and all the better for him that it was, for the 
violent restless passion inspired by mere per. 
sonal beauty, and standing on no solid basis of 
respect, was not a state to be desired, and little 
conducive to the calm happiness of married life, 

At this time Cyril Shenstone would haye 
scouted the idea that he should ever marry, 
and he had not the slightest suspicion of 
Maude Chenery's secret, and never supposed 
for a moment that she felt a warmer regard for 
him than he did for her. 

Lady Constance, however, was quite aware 
of the girl’s love. She had known it for long, 
and took a cruel pleasure in making Maude 
suffer by showing her own power over Cyril. 

But the tables seemed turned now. Instead 
of feeling contempt for her gentle rival, Lady 
Constance was furiously jealous of her. In her 
anxiety to prevent any engagement between 
Cyril and Maude, she was the means of bring. 
ing about what she dreaded. 

One evening she felt more than usually bit. 
ter and exasperated. r 

The Duke of Welsham had dined at the 
castle, and his manner had roused all her dis- 
like and impatience, and, at the same time, left 
Maude and Cyril free to talk together, and 
wai.der through the conservatories, or step out 
on the terrace to admire the glorious harvest. 
Lady Const ld h 

ady Constance wou ave given a 
deal to be able to follow and separate chai hes 
she could not induce her surly fiance to stir out 
of the drawing-room, and she had to stay with 
him and entertain him, 

The moment the duke took his departure she 
hastened to join the others. She was quite mis- 
taken as to the nature of what had passed be- 
tween them, There had been no thought of 
love or marriage. 

On the contrary, Cyril, who, in ‘spite of his 
out ward a was suftering keenly, had 
told Mau Chenery that he intended te give up 
his profession and travel for some years. 

He was just beginning to make a name for 
himself at the bar, and Maude knew that such 
a suicidal act would, in all probability, ruin his 
future life, and rob him of the reward of years 
of study and hard work. 

She earnestly implored him not to think of 
taking such astep. She reasoned with him, 
bringing forward every argument she could 
think of, and, at last got him to promise that 
he would decide upon nothing for six months, 

She rightly guessed that once he was removed 
from Lady Constance’s influence, and had his 
mind aud time occupied, he would recover 
from the blow, and take a more sensible view 
of things. 

They had spoken seriousl 
each other. Maude was dee y affected, and in 
no frame of mind to hide the emotion which 
had brought tears to her eyes, or to expose her- 
self to the disagreeable remarks of her cousin. 

She therefore slipped quietly away to her 
room when she saw Lady Constance coming, 
but not before the latter had seen her agitated 
countenance, and drew her own conclusions 
from it. 

She could not control her jealousy, and al- 
= her temper to get the better of her judg- 
ment. 

‘I am afraid my appearance is very malapro- 
pos?” she began with asneer. ‘I see that you 
have taken op on the patient Griselda, and 
rewarded her devotion at last.” 

“Would it be too much to ask you what 
you mean?” said Cyril haughtily. 

‘Oh, don’t try to deceive me!” she exclaimed 
angrily. ‘*I know very well that you have 
taken Maude Chenery as a consoler to soothe 
your wounded feelings. She has waited some 
time for you to accept her love, and is satisfied 
with small mercies,” 

“You have no ground whatever for sucha 
statement, Lady Constance,” said Cyril coldly. 

**Oh, don’t try to impose too much upon my 
credulity!” she replied, shrugging her shoul- 
ders. ‘‘Evena person of your modest disposi- 
tion could not be blind to the worship Maude 
has lavished upon you vainly for years.” 

“Then, by Heaven, it will be no longer in 
vain !” hecried impulsively. ‘I thank you for 
opening my eyes to the happiness that may yet 
be mine. With such a woman as Maude Chen- 
| ery for my wife, I shall think little of my pass- 
ing infatuation for you. You have atoned for 
all by telling me of her love.” 

With these words he walked off. leaving the 
baffled Lady Constance to fume over what she 
| had done. 

‘““Ah, what a fool I have been!” she cried 
bitterly. ‘*I bave thrown her into his arms; 
but she shall not have him. I shall be first 
with her, and if she has any spark of pride or 
self-respect. I will rouse it against him.” 

Without hesitating a moment the angry 
woman went straight to Maude Chenery’s 
room, Where she was at that moment anything 
but a welcome visitor. 

** You don't look over pleased to see me,” she 
remarked with a disagreeable smile; but I wish 
to have a few words with you.” 

**What about?” asked Maude, greatly sur- 
prised. 

‘** About Cyril Shenstone,” replied Lady Con- 
stance at once. ‘If you had one atom of pride 
or self-respect, zo would not throw yourself 
at his head in the way you do.” 

Lady Constance had not supposed Maude 
Chenery capable of the haughty dignity with 
which she received these words, 

**] will thank you not to speak to me so, 
Constance,” she said in chilling tones, ‘* Your 
insinuations are beneath even my contempt, 
and could only emanate from a coarse, evil 
mind.” 

** You are exceedingly impertinent to address 
me in that way,” exclaimed Lady Constance 
angrily. ‘*Recollect that you are no better 
than a dependent on my father’s charity, and 
at least have the grace to be humble. Nw one 
could be blind to your absurd infatuation for 
Cyril Shenstone, or to the attempts you make 
to secure him now that I have thrown him) 





and openly to 
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any regard for your future happiness, you will 
think twice before you will let him make use of 
you as a tool in his pique against me. He will 
no doubt ask you to marry him, to try to make 
me think he is indifferent to me; but you will 
be miserable if you accept him. He can offer 
hard neither weath, position, nor love. He will 
hate you when his tirst rage against me passes 
and he finds himself tied to you. Heis not a 
man to change. He loves me only, and always 
will, Iecould win him back from you or any 
other woman the moment | tried.” 

“If you have quite finished all you have to 
say, Lady Constance, I wish to be alone.” 

ady Constance was somewhat taken aback 
by the reception she met with. She had ex- 
pected angry denial, recrimination, passionate 
tears—anything but the quiet dignity which 
disdained to notice her utterance or hold any 
converse with her on the subject. ; 

‘**I can assure you I have no wish to remain 
in your company,” she replied, spitefully. “I 
thought it my duty to warn you. If you pre- 
fer to be made a fool of, you must bear the con- 
sequences.” 

When she retreated Maude Chenery locked 
her door; and then all her assumed compo- 
sure vanished. She wept bitterly. 

‘*She’s right,” she sobbed. ‘* He only cares 
for her, and has never bestowed a thought of 
love on me; but I don't beiieve he would marry 
me just for pique. I have tried 1o hide my 
feelings from him and to be a sister to him in 
his sorrow. He suspects nothing else, and will 
never know what geork suffered. It will be 
hard to meet him as before after these cruel 
words,” 

It was harder than Maude Chenery thought, 
for there was a decide change in Cyril Shen- 
stone's manner to her, which she could not 
understand, and which destroyed the easy 
terms of friendship on which they had pre- 
vious! met. 


By the hundred little attentions he paid her, 
by the tove of his voice and the expression of 
his eyes when he spoke to her, he plainly 
showed that it was as a lover and not a8 & 
brother that he wished to be considered ; and, 
while at times poor Maude could not but feel & 
strange new happiness in the thought that he 
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—aanaoonnes 
Joved her, Lady Constance’s words poisoned all 
her joy, aud made her shrink from and distrust 
the man she had so implicitly trusted before. 

The wedding day rose clear and bright, and 
the castle wag filled with guests for the happy 
occasion. : . 

Lord Alsden had come from Vienna to be 
present, and was gracious in his manner to his 
sister now that she was about to do so well 
fur herself. 

[he wedding was a splendid affair, and the 
talk of the county for many a year after. 

The bride looked superb and the six brides- 
maids lovely. ; 

It is true that the bridegroom was anvthing 
but agreeable to look upon, but one could well 
excuse one blot in an otherwise perfect tableau. 
Besides, he was a duke and wealthy, and the 
cause of all this magnificent display. 

The dejeuner passed off with great eclat. 
The bride's health was drunk with all honors, 
and she drove away with her ducal husband 
amid a shower of old shoes, rice, congratula- 
tions and, it must be confessed, a fair share of 


_envy from her unmarried friends, who would 


gladly have changed places with her. 

‘The castle grounds were thrown open to all 
tlie people around, and tents for refreshments 
were erected on the lawn. A band played 
gaily, and the church bells rang out merrily. 

It was a lively, pretty scene, and a day of 
enjoyment for most who took part in it. 

‘There was to be a ball in the evening, to 
which all the gentry in the neighborhood were 
invited, and while Lord Alsden groaned in 
spirit over such a tremendous outlay, he re- 
frained from making any disagreeable remarks, 
and consoled himself with the reflection that 
it was the last thing of the kind, and that his 
sister and her extravagance need trouble him 
no longer. 2 ; 

Lord Alsden had brought a friend with him 
to the castle—a certain Count von Halzburg, 
an Austrian, whom he had found very useful 
in several diplomatic difficulties. 

He was a handsome fair man of twenty-four, 
with an almost infantile innocence of expres- 
sion and winning manners, 

He was always a great pet with women, who 
looked upon him as a charmingly simple- 
minded youth, while in reality he was a very 
cunning and utterly unprijncipled man, who, in 
spite of his youth, had already squandered a 
large fortune in vice and dissipations of the 
worst kind. The men who knew him well were 
highly amused at the role he played in society, 
and watched, with a grim smile, the gracious 
reception accorded him by fair maids and 
matrons, thinking how different it would be if 
they could see through this wolf in sheep's 
clothing. : d 

Although Lord Alsden never mixed with fast 
men, he had a very shrewd idea of the count’s 
character ; in fact, he had turned his want of 
principle to account in getting at one or two 
state secrets, and found him a useful tool for 
work he would not stoop to himself. 

So long as the Austrian was well received in 
society, Lord Alsden did not trouble himself 
about his moral delinquencies; and, having 
reasons for not wishing to lose sight of him 
just then, he had brought him to Delvigne 
Castle for the wedding. 

Count von Halzburg was greatly attracted 
by Maude Chenery, and devoted himself to her 
during his stay. 

She liked him, and, like so many other 
women, was completely taken in by his in- 
genuous appearance and manners, and treated 
him with more familiarity than she would have 
shown to any other new acquaintance, 

She was not sorry to escape being thrown 
into Cyril Shenstone’s society, for she was be- 
ginning to fear that Lady Constance was right 
and that he meditatet making use of her to 
serve his pique against his false lady-love. 

Cyril Shenstone had no such intention. He 
felt that Maude had grown very dear to him, 
aud very necessary to his comfort. He had al- 
ways had a high opinion of her, and since Lady 
Constance had betraved the state of the girl’s 
heart to him, he had regarded her with very 
ditferent eyes, and was determined to make 
her his wife. } 

He was greatly annoyed at seeing that “‘baby- 
faced Austrian,” as he called him, monopolizing 
the woman he wanted for himself, and he 
though it verv hard that the last hours he had 
to spend at the castle should be spoiled by this 
interloper. ; 

Among all the wedding festivities Cyril had 
vainly tried to find an opportunity of speaking 
to Maule alone. 

However, she was engaged to kim for three 
dances in the evening, and he knew she would 
not void him then, and tried to wait with 
what patience he could until that time arrived. 

When he had piloted his partner through a | 
crowded waltz, ne led her to a small side-room, 
which was unoccupied. 

Determined not to let this: favorable oppor 
tunity slip, Cyril went to the point without 
any preliminary observations. 

“You know I am going back to London to- 
morrow, Maude,” he began hurriedly. ‘* Before 
Igo. I want to tell you that ilove you, and to 
ask you if you will be my wife?” 

Maud Chenery starred back with a look of 
pained terror, and the tears rose to her eyes. 

“Oh, no, no, Cyril,” she said tremulously, “I 
am so sorry you have said this ; I thought bet- 
ter of you than to suppose that you would in. 
sult me so.” 

Cyril Shenstone looked at her in amazement. 

“What can you mean, Maude?” he asked re- 
proachfully. ‘*I know [am unworthy of you, 
but I did not think you despised me so much as 
to think I humiliate you in asking you to be my 
wife.” 

“it is not that,” murmured Maude between | 
her tears. 

“What is it, then?” he asked eagerly. | 
‘“‘Come, Maude, at least be fair to me. How 
You 
| 





have I pained you?” 

* You have wounded me deeply, Cyril. ‘ 
have no love for me ; your heart is full of Con- 
stance alone ; but, out of pique, you ask me to 
marry you. Is that fair to me? If you had 
any true regard for me, you would not place me 
in such a position.” , 

‘‘[ swear to you, Ma de, that you are mis- 
taken. What could have put such an idea into 
your head? I should never dream of doing 
anything so childish as to marry for pique. You 
nay think it impossible for a man to transfer 
his affections so quickly, but my love for Con- 
stance died the moment [ found her unworthy 
of it. You were like a ministering angel to me 
in my trouble; you comforted me and roused 
me as no one else could have done. Don’t 
wreck my whole life now, dearest, for a mis- 
taken notion. I have little to tempt any 
woman to marry me ; but if love and devotion 
can make you happy, you will never nave cause 
to regret that you took pity on me,” 

Maude Chenery shook her head sadly. 

‘You don't know your own mind, Cyril,” she 
said, gently. ‘* Only a few weeks ago you were 
gving to throw up your profession and sacrifice 
everything to try and banish Constance from 
your heart. You could not change so quickly.” 

‘** But I tell you I have,” he auswered impa- 
tiently. ‘* You may despise me for my weak- 
ness if you like; I don't despise myself for 
having recovered my senses. Are you indif- 
ferent to me, Maude, that you reject me?” 

“The state of my feelings has nothing to do 
with it,” she replied with quiet dignity. ‘‘I 
cannot believe that you love me as # man 
should love the woman he marries, and I shall 
not risk my future happiness by becoming your 
wife?” 

“TI never thought you could be so hard,” he 
exclaimed bitterly. ‘‘I am indeed well pun- 
ished for my presumption.” 

** Do not be angry, Cyril,” she said, laying her 
hand onhisarm. ‘* We have been true friends 

~let us remain so.” 

** That is impossible now, Maude,” he replied 
almost sternly, “I cannot regard you 1s a mere 
friend, and if you can feel no warmer feeling 
for me, we are best apart.” 

There was a ring of sincerity in his voice 
and ‘or the first time it dawned upon Maude's 
mind that he might really love her. The 
thought sent the warm blood rushing over her 
cheeks, and she raised her ey*s to his witha 
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timid questioning look. 
with new hope. 

**Listen to me, Maude,” he said, taking both 
her hands in his. *‘ You made me promise to 
let six months pass before I took any decided 
step. If I come to you at the end of that time 
and ask you again to be my wife, will you give 
me a hearing?” ‘ 

And Maude blushingly murmured “ Yes.” 


(To be Continued. ) 


The glance filled him 


It Required Judgment. 
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‘“*You women don't know how 


‘ ow to hang 
pictures—takes a man to do it!” 





“T guess I'll put it here, or—a little farther 
over.” 


me 





“A trifle farther yet—I guess this is the spot; 
now just hand me a hook and some string, and 
I'll have this picture up in a jiffy. I tell you, I 
eee hanging pictures right down to 
the— 





ground!” 


-- 


Encouragement. 





There's many a germ that fails to grow, 
And many a bud that dies too soon ; 
Because the cold embrace of snow 
Withholds too long the breath of June 
And many a life, alas! is made 
To sink in darkness and decay, 
Because no human hand gave aid, 
Nor pointed out a better way. 
—Mrs. N. A. 


His Plan Didn’t Work. 

“ Jes’ a minute, if you please,” said a man in 
Western Nebraska, as he came out of a house 
and hailed us as we were going past. ‘ Did 
you happen to notice the schoolhouse much 
when vou come past it down here a mile and 
see anything of a big, raw-boned boy, with 
long arms an’ big hands, wearin’ a high felt hat 
painted red, white an’ blue?” 

* Yes, we noticed him.” 

** Wa'nt he walkin’ round talkin’ loud, with 
his thumb under one galius an’ a ehip on his 
shoulder ?” 

**No. He was sitting on the ground near the 
schoolhouse, with his back against a tree. His 
nose was all bloody, his arms were hanging 
down and he looked sick. His clothes were 
about half torn off of him, and one of the small 
boys was carrying his striped hat full of water 
to him from the creek.’ 

** Well, I sw’ar, if that don’t beat me! Didn’t 
holler no slang at you or offer to fight you?” 

‘*T don't think he saw us at all—one eye was 
closed up.” 

**T expect—nothin’ s prises me now! I reckon 
the plan didn’t work.” 

‘What was it?” 

‘““W’y, that feller’s my boy, you see, an’ he 
"lowed to lick the teacher this mornin’, but I 
reckon from what you say something went 
wrong somewhere. The teacher gave him a 
longer 'rithmetic lesson than he orter, an’ says 
I to him,‘ Hop onto the little dood an’ whale 
him—jes’ show him that you understand what’s 
the matter o’ Hannah!’ Bill said that he'd do 
it an’ that I'd better see the uther two school 
off'cers an’ git another teacher somewhere, 
cause there wouldn’t be enough o’ this un left 
to wad a gun when he got done wich him. Says 
he, ‘Pap, don’t be scart if you notice small 
pieces of a school teacher fallin’ ’round here 
‘long durin’ the forenoon!’ One eye shet an’ 
his nose bloody! An’ Bill alays claimed he 
was a fighter, too! I'll be teetotally chawed if 
he ain’t been trottin’ in the wrong class for two 
vears. When he gits home, if I don’t bring out 
the old strap an’ larrup him myself then you 
can shoot me. A black eye an’ nose all bloody! 
Say, wait till half-past four o’clock an’ you'll 
see a big, lazy, double-fisted fraud of a boy 
git pounded all to pieces by his old father!” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


Montfort. 
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A Race for Life. 


Has a bicycle ever saved a man’s life? A 
curious question, and one to which I imagine 
few persons could answer affirmatively. Lam 
one of those few, however; and as the life in 
question had a particular interest for me, being 
my own, all the details of the terrible event are 
firmly fixed in my memory. 

The case is entirely without parallel,and will, 
IT venture to think, interest general readers, 
though they may have no love fora rubbishy 
bicycular thing, as 1 once heard an old farmer 
call my beloved machine. 





bone-shaker, to the days when I became the 
proud possessor of one of the first bicycles ever 


manufactured, I revelled in the enchanting | 
pastime, spending hours which should have | 


been otherwise occupied on the back of my iron 
horse, thus putting my physical powers a long 
way ahead of my mental. 
sight of a book, and was never happy unless 
scouring the country on my bicycle. My father 


was a ductor in a little village, and, having a | 


large family, he was thankful indeed when, at 
the age of nineteen, a commission was obtained 
for me by a wealthy friend in a regiment about 
to sail for India. 


I was always very | 
fond of bicycling, and from the time when I | 
was a small boy, and labored for hours ata | 


In fact, I hated the | 


And one fine morning [I | 


found myself with the King’s Own at Plymouth, | 


starting in H. M. S, Ganges for our mighty | 


Fastern Empire. 
I will not attempt to describe my months of 
sea life, because every one has read of nautical 


stretch of road in front of us, began to race, 
soon leaving every one far behind. oe 
1 could fill a book with the curious incidents 
and accidents which befell us in going “‘up 
| country.” Our regiment was always on the 
move, and panics of one kind or otiver were very 
frequent on our bicycling excursions. 

On one occasion, when I was riding quietly, a 
half-demented native (one of the few remaining 
followers of Juggernaut) ran out into the road 
| in front of me, and fell down almost under my 
| bicycle. The unfortunate man wished to sacri- 
| tice himself, as he would have done under the 
huge wheels which carry his god. It was with 
the greatest difficulty I avoided him; and he 
rose with the air of a person who had quite 
| made up his mind to leave this world, but has 
| suddenly come back to it by a short cut. It 

certainly never struck him that his religious 

arrangements would put me out in the least. 

My friend, too, met with an unpleasant ad- 
| venture. Peacocks are common birds in India, 
and in some parts are sacred, no one being al- 
lowed to kill or shoot them: they swarm in the 
| jungles, and are sometimes seen domesticated 
| round the villages, strutting about like so many 
barn door fowl] in an English farm. 

My friend found out this to his cost; for one 
day, turning a corner at a good pace, he ran 
right into a flock of them, coming a nasty crop- 
per himself, aud killing one of the unfortunate 
birds. Endless complications followed. The 
owner vowed nothing we could give him would 


compensate for the loss of his sacred fowl], that | 


| ill-lnck would fall on him and his house, and 


adventures dozens of times before ; suffice it to | 


say I was very seasick and miserable the first 


week on board, like everybody else, and caught | 


myself wishing I wasdead. I found afterwards 
that was rather a common wish with people iu 
the first agonies of this malady. Then I re- 
covered, and enjoyed myself like everybody else, 


|} and saw a flying-fish, and was disappointed 


with it, like everybody else; and fished for | 


; hours, with about a quarter of a mile of line 


over the stern, catching nothing, like every- 


body else; and when we sighted land I was | I . 
| another station higher up the country. 


thankful, like everybody else. 

A grand new bicycle was my father’s parting 
present to me, and great was my delight at 
finding that another young sub, in my regiment 
was also a bicyclist. In these days, when the 
iron wheel had so many votaries, this may 
seem nothing very strange; but, to realize my 


that the sahib would certainly die before the 
week was out. The sahib having given the 
man every farthing he had with him and im- 
plored him to think no more about the matter, 
mounted his fallen steed and rode back to the 
camp, feeling somewhat crest-fallen. 

The aftair did not end here, however, the 
native authorities of the village came in a body 
to our con: manding officer ; and it was with the 
greatest difliculty he managed to pacify them. 

This occurrence created a bad impression in 
the place; and we were very glad to leave it for 

We 
were now approaching the hills; and the long- 
talked of bicycle-race I was to ride against my 
friend Fred Bent had not yet come off. Soon 
our pet pastime would have to be abandoned 
for an indefinite period; so one evening after 
mess we drew up and signed articles in the reg- 

















‘““AND THEN—CRASH—WITH A ROAR LIKE THUNDER THE TIGER WAS ON ME,” 


surprise and pleasure, you must remember that 
a bicycle was then a comparative curiosity, and 
a bicyclist a person to be stared at and ad- 
mired, or otherwise. 

Enormous was the amount of money betted 
by us on races to come, and innumerable the 
beauties we discovered in our own machines. 
Once we attempted a race on board, down one 


| 


| 


ular professional style to ride a ten-mile race 
for a bet of five pounds a side, my opponent to 
receive three minutes’ start (this little arrange- 
ment would have made us bo.h forfeit our right 
to ever ride again a8 amateurs, but we did not 


| know that then, and I dare say we should not 


side of the deck ; but a nasty lurch nearly sent | 


my companion overboard, and the captain soon 
put a stop to our proceedings. 

Well, we reached our destination at last, and 
steamed up the mighty Hooghly to Calcutta. 


Words fail me to describe the sensation which 
our bicycles caused. They were, I believe, the 
first ever seen in India; and as we rode to- 
gether into the town, some days after our 
arrival, one would have thought it was the 
triumphal entry of some Eastern potentate. 


Our first appearance was hailed with a cry of | 


horror by a crowd of mendicants and children 
hovering round the outside of the market. 
Curiosity, however, soon got the better of their 
fear, and, by the time we had ridden a quarter 
of a mile, there was a regular mob at our heels, 
all following silently, with grave earnest faces 
and quiet tread—in fact, they might have been 
attending some funeral. 

Soon every available stall and housetop was 
crammed with heads; the street in front of us 
seemed cleared as if by magic; and on we rode 
as slowly as possible, trying to look like judges. 

The first horse we came to nearly went intoa 
fit. Had a native been driving, the conse- 

uences would probably have been serious ; but 
the white soldier in the vehicle pulled the un- 
happy beast up, and made it follow and ex- 
amine our bicycles. 

These operations were watched by our body- 
guard with the deepest interest. We did not 
see many horses in town, fortunately, and the 
stalled oxen generally employed as beasts of 
burden paid not the sligntest attention to us, 
At length we arrived at a drinking-fountain, 
and alighted from our machines, causing an- 
other loud cry of astonishment. We had are- 
freshing drink and remounted. 

As we reached the outskirts of the town we 
quickened our pace, and, finding a grand level 
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have cared if we had). We were now sta ioned 
at the foot of the hills. The ground to our 
north became gradually broken, rising peak 
after peak, and stretching away to the region 
of eternal snow, , 
There was a grand native road within a short 
distan‘e of our camp, running away for ten 
miles as flat as a drawing-board. It lay 
through the open plain, and then a deserted 
tract was reached, becoming wider as the road 
»yroceeded, and tinally swallowing it up in an 
impenetrable jungle. 
tended to train. 
path round some native huts a sort way from 
the station,measuring about six laps to the mile, 
and here he prepared himself for the struggle. 
After a week of such training as would make 


an athlete's hair stand on end—meat almost 
raw, i ay up very finely; little drinks of | 
y, etc.,— we considered ourselves fit | 


neat branc 
for the contest ; and the adventure I am now 


about to relate occurred the evening before the | 


eventful day. I was just starting for a last 
ride over my favorite course, when an officer 
passing stopped me, and said : 

*“*Have you heard of the tiger, Harvie?” 

**No,” I answered. 

“The natives have just brought word that a 
large tiger is marked down in the jungle about 
.ten miles from here; so don't go too far this 
evening.” 

“All right.” I laughed. “I think a tiger 
would find it a difficult matter to catch me— 
my training would tell on him.” 

had not seen any large wild beasts as yet, 
and my notion of a tiger was a thin sleepy-look- 
ing animal, as I had once seen in a traveling 
menagerie. Away I rode, my comrade’s caution 
forgotten before | had gone a mile. 

I started at a good pace, but not racing, as I 
intended to do all I knew coming home. In 
about an hour I reached my usual halting- 
place, ten miles from the camp ; but this being 
the last night of my training, 1 made up my 


It was on this road I in- | 
Bent had found a cir¢eular | 


ae ie 
mind to ride another couple of miles, and then’ -& 
do the whole distance back at mv best pace. sa 

I rode on, and in another ten ‘minuteg found © 
myself in the jungle. 3 ? 

Now for the race home. te 

Dismounting I oiled my machine; tig 
up every screw, and then sat down ena bow 
to rest and enjoy the prospect. A beauti U 
scene it was too! 

Above me rose the grand mountains, the 
snowy tops blushing crimson in the setti / 
sun; here a little waterfall, like a thread « 

| gold and silver, flashing down the mount@ 
side, and twining in and out amongst Of 
masses of trees and rocks; there a glimpse o ; 
fairyland through a jungle vista. A post, or 
“tank” as they are called, surrounded by dense 
foliage, festooned by parasitical climbing 
plants, glowing with flowers of every imagina-’ 
ble hue; humming-birds, like fiery gems, 
flashed hither and thither, darting in andou 
amongst the trees. On the “tank” floated 
water-fowl of every kind, and the banks wesge” 
alive with gorgeous birds, their pluinage rival. > 
ing the flowers in brilliancy and variety of 7 
color, But now the shadows were deepening, 
the crimson on the mountain-tops had disap- 
peared, and the cold snow began to look gray 
and ghostly. <A flying fox went rustling pass 
me, and I hastily prepared to mount ; for there 
is scarcely any twilight in India, and I knew it 
would soon be dark. 

et _ my eyes encountered something 
which made me start ¢ 2a 
Sescie: and nearly drop my 

There, not forty yards off, was a tiger. I 
knew the animal well enough, but how differ- 
ent he looked from the lean, half-starved little 
beast I had seen at home! He had just come 
into the open space from a dense jungle-break 
and sat there, washing his face and purring in 
a contented sort of way, like a huge cat. 

LW as I frightened? Notan atom: I had m 
bicycle and a start of forty yards, so if I could 
not beat him it was a pity. ~ 

He had not seen me yet; and I stood for 
another minute admiring the handsome crea- 
ture, and then quietly mounted (the tiger was 
directly on my right, while the road stretched 
straight away in front of me). The noise I 
made roused him. He looked up, and then 

after deliberately stretching himself, came 
leaping with long, graceful bounds over the 
rank grass and rocks which separated him 
from the road. He did not seem a bit angry 
but evidently wished to get a nearer view of 
such an extraordinary object. 

Forty yards, however, I thought, 
near enough for safety. The tiger was in the 

| road behind me now; so I pulled myself to- 
gether and began to quicken pace. 

Would he stop, disgusted, after the first hun- 
dred yards and give up the chase, or would hé 
stick to it? I quite hoped he would follow me, 
and already pictured in my mind the graphie 
description I would write home of my race with 
a tiger. 

Little did I think what a terrible race it was 
going tobe. I looked behind me. By Jove} 
he was sticking to it. I could not judge the 
distance ; butat any rate I was no further from 
him than when we started. Now for a spurt! 
I rode the next half mile as hard as I could ; 
but, on again looking round, found I had pot 
gained a vard. 

The tiger was on my track, moving with a 

| long, swinging trot, and going quite as quickly 
as I was 
For the first time I began to feel anxious, and 
| thougnt uneasily of the ten long miles which 
— me from safety. 
jowever, it was no good thinking now; it 
was my muscle and iron steed against the 
brute. I could only do my best, and trust in 
providence. 

Now there was no doubt about the tiger’s in- 

, tention ; his blood was up, and on he came, 
occasionally giving vent to a roar, which made 
the ground tremble. Another mile had been 
traversed, and the tiger was slowly but surely 

closing up. . 

I dashed my pouch to the ground, hoping it 
would stop him for a few seconds; but he kept 
steadily on, and I felt it was then grim earnest. 

I calculated we must be about seven miles 

| from camp now, and before I could ride another 

four my pursuer, I knew, must reach me. O, 
the agony of those minutes, which seemed to 
me like long hours ! -_ 

Another mile passed, then another. ‘1. could 
hear him behind me now—pad, pad, pad 
quicker and quicker, Jouder and louder. t 
turned in my saddle for a moment, and saw 
there were nct twenty yards separating us| 
How enormous the brute looked, and how ter- 
rible! His huge tongue hung out, and she 
only sound he made wa3 a continual hoarse 
growl of rage, while his eyes seemed to literally 
tlash fire. 

| It was like some awful nightmare, and, with 
a shudder, I bent down over the handles, and 
tlew on. : 

As I now sit quietly in my chair writing I 
find it hard to analyze the crowd of memories 
that went rushing through my brain during 
that fearful ride. I saw long-forgotten events 
in which I had taken part rise up distinctly 
before me; and while every muscle was racked 
with my terrible exertion my mind was clear, 
and my life seemed to pass before me like one 
long panorama. On, on, on; the slightest slip, 
I knew, would be fatal; a sudden jolt, a screw 
giving and I should be hurled to instant death. 

Human strength would not stand much 
more. The prolonged strain had told upon me, 
and I felt it would soon be all over. My breath 
came in thick sobs, a mist gathered before my 
eyes—I was stopping. My legs refused to 
move, and a thousand fiends seemed to be 
flitting about me, holding me back, vack! A 
weight like lead was on my chest; I was chok- 
ing, I was dying. Then afew moments, which 
seemed a lifetime; and then—crash—with a 
roar like thunder the tiger was on me, and I 
was crushed to the ground. 

Then I heard shots fired, a Babel of men’s 
voices and all was blank, 

| + * * * * 















































































































was quite 


After many days of unconsciousness aad 
raging fever reason gradually returned, and I 
learned the particulars of my deliverance. 

A party of officers had started with a shikaree 
(or native hunter) to a trap which had been 
prepared for the tiger. A goat was tethered on 
the outskirts of the jungie, and the sportsmen 
had started to take up positions in the trees 
near, to wait for their gamc, which the bleat of 
the goat, in the stillness of the night, woulda 
speedily have attracted, 

They were talking of our coming bicycle race 
as they went along. and expecting every moment 
to meet me on my return journey. As they 
passed a clump of bushes I came in sight. abous 
a quarter of a mile in front of them, whirling 
along in a cloud of dust, which hid my terrible 
pursuer. They soon, however, saw my awful 
danger. The huge brute, mad with rage, hurled 
itself upon me just as we reached them. 

My friends stood almost petrified with terror, 
and did not dare to tire; but thé shikaree, a 
man of iron nerve, and accustomed to fare sud- 
den danger of all kinds in the huntingteld, 
| sprang quickly to within a yard of the tiger, 
| and, putting his rifle almost to the animal's 
ear, fired twice, and blew its brains out, just 
in time to save my life. I was drawn from 
under the palpitating body of my dead enemy, 
every one present believing that it was all up 
with me, 

Making a litter of boughs, they carried me 
into the camp, where I lay for many weeks 
lingering between life and death. 





J. W. Cheeseworth, 


TAILOR AND DRAPER, 


106 KING STREET WEST, 
TORONTO. 
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Misdirected Effort. 


It must frequently have struck every thought. 
ful editor as a singular thing that the great 
majority of youthful aspirants for literary 
‘ reputation should choose precisely that depart- 

ment of literary effort in which success is most 
difficult of attainment and its rewards most 
scanty and uncertain. The would-be Jlittera- | 
teur—when will somebody invent an English 
word which fills the bill—nearly always begins | 
by writing poetry—that is, what is intended 
for poetry. Now poetry, even when good, isa 
drug in the market. Leaving out of the calcula- | 
tion such rare geniuses as appear perhaps once 
in a century who cannot be judged by ordinary 
rules, the utmost that anyone of acknowledged | 
. poetic talent can reasonably expect is to geta 


| of their order. 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


made if everybody worked for eight hours a 
day as under the present wasteful method of 


burning the candle at both ends. There may 
be defects in the measure now proposed, but 
sooner or later either by positive enactment 
or the pressure of public opinion the sensible 
view will prevail and the hours of business will 
be materially shortened. In the meantime our 
religious and moral teachers micht profitably 
occupy themselves by looking into this ques- 
tion and preaching the gospel of leisure. 





‘Titled Traders. 


A striking phase of the great social revolu- 
| tion now going on in Britain is the manner in 
which many of the aristocracy who have been 
impoverished by the falling off in rents are 
going into trade. The cable has given us a 
long account of the venture of Lady Macken- 
zie, who has set up in the millinery business 
under an assumed name in London, and won- 
derful to relate has not lost social caste by it, 
as she would certainly have done a few years 
ago. And hers is by no means an exceptional 
instance, as the gains of commerce are being 
more and more looked to by the hereditary 
nobility of Britain to supply the deficit shown 
by their rent-rolls. Lords and ladies must live 
and it is certainly creditable to the good 
sense and right-feeling of the impoverished 
members of the peerage that they show 
a disposition to face the situation and 
go honestly to work instead of becoming 
sponges and hangers-on to the more fortunate 
But old time prejudices die 
hard, and the public sentiment of the upper 
class in this regard is still far from what it 
should be when it is thought requisite to adopt 








poem accepted once or twice a month by some 
magazine or literary journal and receive there- 
2 for a few dollars. As an industry there is 
nothing in it, and the treatment meted out by | 
a cold and unsentimental world to the modern 
poet goes far to verify the shrewd observation | 
of King George I{. that ‘‘ If beobles vill be 
boets and bainters, dey moost sdarve.” And | 
yet young men and maidens, whose ambition | 
it is to live wholly or partly by their pens, take 
to poetry as though that were the best initia- 
tion into the field of literary effort and waste 
precious months and years, not to speak of 
numerous postage stamps, in trying to get their 
effusions of various degrees of merit into print. 

Wesuppose itis useless to combat this delusion 
and to point out to the strugglers after literary 
appreciation that in other departments of pen | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


an assumed name for this purpose as though 
there were something disgraceful in working 
for a living. 

Canada offers an excellent field for some of 
these trading aristocrats. If a real Lady—with 
a capital L—were to set up a millinery or dress- 
making establishmevt in Toronto, what a rush 
of customers she would have. There are plenty 


| of over wealthy people who would gladly | 


pay double prices for their bonnets or dresses to 
have the satisfaction of patronizing a member 
of the British nobility. Titles count for a good 
deal more here than they do ‘at home,” and 
those who have little but the title left of their 
former greatness might as well work it for all 
its worth. 











work even mediocre ability, if combined with a | 
knowledge of what is wanted, will generally | 
secure much more prompt and liberal recog. | 
nition than poetical talent of a high order. For 
political or descriptive articles, humor, gossipy | 
-correspondence or early and exclusive informa- 
tion, there is always a remunerative market in 
every large city. If, instead of wasting time 
and talent in penning more or less mellifluous | 
jingle, the aspirants for the honors and rewards 
of the literary calling would take the trouble to 
find out what the public and its caterers really | 
want, and are willing to pay for, it would spare 
them much labor and mortification. But no— 
they will write poetry or nothing. 





Female Suffrage. 





That energetic and gallant champion of 
female suffrage, Mr. Waters, M.PP., undaunted 
by previous defeats, is again to the fore with 
his annual measure for giving the unmarried 
women of Ontario votes in Provincial elections. 
It is not a little remarkable that while in other 
countries the women or some of them have 
been clamoring for the suffrage, in Ontario the 
movement has been almost entirely in male 
hands, and little has been said or done by the 
jJadies themselves to promote it. Something 
was done in this direction in Toronto a few 
years ago, but the society organized for that 


purpose made but little headway, and 
has long since gone the way of almost 
ail societies which are neither national, 
f sectarian nor partisan. It is not likely 


that any further advance towards woman suf- 
frage will be made so long as women them- 
selves are indifferent and apathetic about it. 
They ought to know what they want in the 
way of political rights, and while they remain 
contented without the ballot it may fairly be 
presumed that they do not feel the deprivation. 
This may not be a sound reason for refusing it, 
but it is plausible enough to defeat the bill in 
& community prone to take the conservative 
view when innovations are attempted. Tne 
motto which one sometimes sees in the stores 
**If you don’t see what you want ask for it,” 
appears to prevail in our legislative bodies. The 
women haven't asked for the franchise—at 
least not loud or long enough to be heard. 





Early Closing. 





There may be some question as to the feasi- 
bility or the beneficial character of the bill in- 
troduced by the Provincial Government pro- 

viding for the early closing of the stores, but 
f the general principle underlying the measure is 
a@ good one and ought to receive a great deal 
more attention from legislators and social re- 
formers than it hasdone. The fact is we all 
work too hard and too long—mechanics, labor- 
ers, farmers, merchants, professional men, 
editors—all of us. We don't get enough of 
leisure—enough rime to enjoy life, to make the 
acquaintance of our families, to derive some 
benefit from the money which we are striving 
so hard and at such sacrifice of brain | 
and muscular tissue to rake and scrape 
together. Long hours for man or _ beast, 
for merchant, prince or for shop girl are 
an unmitigated and an unnecessary evil. 
** Drive thy business, let not that drive thee,” 
said Ben Franklin, and there is a good deal | 
more sense in it than in many of his maxims. 
Most men in these days of intense competition 
are the slaves of the desk or the work shop, 
with their noses everlastingly at the grindstone 
and their souls gradually being narrowed to the 
sphere of their petty gains and cares. 

If Canada is to produce a high type of man- | 


a ee 


i 
' 


absorbing devotion to money-making must 
cease and higher considerations must prevail. | 
The stupidity of the system of long} 
hours is no less apparent than its inhu- | 
manity. There would be just as much wealth | 
produced, as much business done and money | 








The Marquis of Salisbury. 


(See Page Three.) 


When Gladstone’s Government was defeated 
on the Home Rule issue the only available can- 
didate for the Prime Ministetship was the 
Marquis of Salisbury, whose portrait we give 
in this number. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, whose name, di- 
vested of titles, is Robert Arthur Talbot Gas- 
coyne Cecil, is a direct descendant of the fam- 
ous William Cecil, Lord Burghley, who, as 
Secretary of State, contributed more than any 
one man to the glory of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign. The subject of our illustration was 
born in 1830, and in 1853 was elected to Parlia- 
ment. Asa writer, not less than as a parlia- 





| mentary debater, he won attention by his 


vigorous and incisive style. After his mar- 
riage, in 1857, to the daughter of Mr. Baron 
Alderson his literary industry was con- 
siderable, and the political editorship of 


the Saturday Review, a journal founded by his | 


brother-in-law, Mr. Beresford Hope, was en- 
trusted to his hands. He has also been a fre- 


quent contributor to the Quarterly Review. It | 


was in 1861, and especially in direct opposition 
to Mr. Gladstone, then Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in Lord Palmerston’s Ministry, that Lord 


Robert Cecil first appeared as decidedly a party | 


politician. He was a strong Conservative, and 
held office under Disraeli. 
Bricish Envoy Extraordinary at the Conference 
at Constantinople. At the Congress of Berlin. 
held in June,1878,Great Britain was represented 
by Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury. The 
glory of their diplomatic achievement will be 


differently estimated according to what we | 


think of the prospects of the Turkish Empire 


now and in future. It was effected by the 


subsidiary contrivance of two secret agree- | 


ments, one with Turkey and the other with 
Russia, and England binding itself to protect 
the Turkish dominion in Asia Minor, for which 
she was allowed to occupy Cyprus, 


Edmund Yates’ paper, the London World, 
says of Lord Salisbnry’s Government : 
On the whole, the Cabinet, which has re- 


sumed the meeting ordinarily held at this 
time of the year, in preparation for the com- 


ing session. is not weaker than it was when | 


it was first constituted eighteen months ago. 


Three of its original members have fallen out of | 
whose almost | 


the ranks. Lord Iddesleigh, 
compulsory retirement preceded his death, has 


been succeeded in the Foreign Office by Lord | 
Salisbury, who brings to that department a | 
knowledge of European politics and an influ- | 


ence and authority in foreign courts and capi- 
tals which could not be attributed 
amiable and accomplished predecessor. 
Michael Hicks-Beach, in resigning the Irish 
office, has given place to a statesman of cooler 
and keener intellect, of more resolute temper 
and tenacious grip of purpose, in Mr. Balfour. 





The Lion’s Bride. 


See page 1. 





This picture is intended to illustrate Ruckert’s | 


poem of the same name. The daughter of the 


lion keeper has grown up in company witha | 


young lion, and has made hii the confident of 
all her joys and sorrows. 


| 
grown up between them as between two lovers | 
|! and the lion watched over her with jealous 


care. 
One day she confided to him the secret of her 


| approaching marriage, and the lion, seeing that 


the jewel of his heart is about to be lost to 


him in the embraces of another, is fired with | 


jealous rage, and on one of her visits to his 


hood and womanhood this intense and all- | cage kills her. A shot from the girl's betrothed | 
| unites the lion and his loved one in the bonds | 


o! death. 





In the matter of speed, there is a great simi- 
larity between a flash of lightning and a lot of 
scandal, 


In 1876 he was | 


to his 
Sir | 


An attachment has | 


Rev. J. P. Lewis. 


—_—— 


Grace church is not of 
the fashionable sort, 
but it is roomy and the 
stranger is not made to 
feel that he is an in- 
truder. I don’t know 
just what it is, but since 
I have been visiting 
among the churches I 
find in each place of 
worship a different feel- 
When the doors 





ing. 
swing open I at once re- 
Wey an ceive an _ impression 
aS which stays with me 
through the service. Last Sunday I felt 


at home, and at once began making com- 
parisons between Grace church and the place I 
last heard the Anglican service. The reading 
desk and pulpit are close to the front benches, 
and are not walled up or enclosed in a pen as 
in many churches. I have a strong dislike at a 
dinner party, which may fill a suite of rooms, 
to be seated in one room while the host or the 
chairman is in another apartment, even if said 
apartment has folding doors through which 
one can see and hear fairly well. It makes one 
feel too much like the party of the second part, 
and the division line is always in the imagina- 
tion freezing or coloring what is being said, 
In churches it was at one time fashionable to 
put the pulpit in a sort of a lean-to at one end 
of the building, so that the preacher seemed to 
be in one room and the audience in another. 
In other churches, the pulpit is placed on high, 
apparently with the idea that the preacher's 
utterances will seem more lofty. If there is 
anything in that idea they had better make 
him preach through a hole in the ceil- 
ing, even though the congregation have to 
break their necks to keep him in sight. 
A pulpit of the high sort can be seen in Knox 
church and just above it is suspended the old- 
fashioned affair like a candle extinguisher, 
the use of which I never knew; probably 
at one time it was hung ona pulley and could 
be let down over a preacher’s head to choke 
him off if he failed to reach “In conclusion” 
inside of three hours. I can well remember in 
the years when I heard hardshell Baptist 
preaching—two hours in Gaelic and the same 
repeated in English 
lasting an hour and 
a half more —I 
would have given 
all my youthful pos- 
sessions to have 
had hold of the 
rope that let down 
the “extinguisher.” 
In Grace church 
there is an actual 
nearness to. the ' 
preacher and senti- 
mental contact with 
him which is ex- 
| actly the reverse of the state of affairs 
| at the cathedral. Comparisons may be odious 
but I make this statement feeling that 
there can hardly be a comparison between 
extremes. Who ever expects Canon Dumoulin 
to leave his seat, go down into the congregation 
and hand a young man a hymn book? Yet 
Rev. Mr. Lewis did that and I feel sure won 
that young man’s heart without in the slightest 
degree sacrificing his own dignity. The con- 
gregation acted the same way and no stranger 
was left freezing in a pew while his neighbors 
| sang and prayed. 
There is evidently something out of order 
| with the organ or the organist, fur the instru- 
| mental music was not good. Mr. Lewisand his 
| assistant are both good readers and their utter- 
| ances are full of expression a:d warmth. The | 
mauly, per- 
suasiveand gentle. Not a hard word nora harsh | 
tone mars his speech and it is evident he is 
| almost adored by many of his parishioners. 
| His face unites tirmness and gentleness, and 
| the shape of his head shows a broad and power- | 
ful mind, retentive memory and strong reason. 
ing faculties. He would have made a splendid 
| judge, and his decisions would seldom be set | 
| aside. His manners, as well as his speech, are 
gracefui and unaffected and his delivery with- 
out a fault, except it may be the absence of * 
masterful warmth in demanding the ac- 
ceptance ot his conclusions. 
The construction of his sermon was excellent 











| rector has a clear, sweet voice, 


| 











though I will point out a couple of weak points 
in his exposition, which were probably caused | 
by the lack of time at his disposal and the im- | 
portant nature of his theme, His text was 
Hebrews vi.—1, 2 and 3: 

Therefore leaving the principles of the doctrine of Christ, 
| let us go on unto perfection ; not laying again the founda- 
tion of repentance from dead works and ‘of faith towards 
God, (2) of the doctrine of baptisms and of laying on of 
| hands and of resurrection from the dead and of eternal 
| judgment, (3) and this will we do if God perinit. 

Though Mr. Lewis thrice read his text, I do | 
not believe in the beginning it was clear to his | 


= congregation. 
fr The second | 
~ word of it, | 
| 


“leaving,” has 
more than one 
meaning. In 
very many 





j ) leave” means 

J =| to abandon, 
f° <a and, in my 
4 opinion, the 


|e neem ige Sek? >)» 


should have 


| a 
Vey7 | pointed out) 
| that the text 
‘o meant that) 
| these first principles being taken as the | 
| starting point, we should go on. Of course, | 


| the sermon ultimately conveyed this idea, but 
| Icould teel that many minutes were past be- 
| fore some of the congregation possessed them- 
selves of this point. In the revised version 
the text opens more plainly, and this estab- 
| lishes me in the belief that the translators did 
not consider the old version sufficiently plain. 
The new text begins: 

Wherefore let us cease to speak of the first principles of 
Christ and press on unto perfection, ete. 


Passiug on from this seeming lack of textual 


cases, “to} 


introduction | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| dozen rows back. 


| 





analysis I felt that he handled his subject with 
ares sand ability. His special theme was 


the necessity of confirmation in the church by 
the laying on of hands, This, of course, is a 
doctrine not widely accepted outside of the 
Anglican church, and I do not intend to 
examine the possibility of refuting it, but 
simply to point out Mr. Lewis’ omission to 
prove or even mention on what authority the 
ministers of the modern church are commanded 
or empowered unto the laying on of hands, 
This, being a controverted point, deserved 
some attention. 

Otherwise there was a wonderfully clear 
exposition of the text and interesting de- 
scriptions of the persons who are spoken of 
in Biblical history as 
having been blessed by 
the laying on of the 
hands of those who 
were inspired. His ap- 
peal to his hearers to 
yield implicit obedience 
to the commandments, 
God’s word, was not 
impassioned, but it was ), 
earnest: and effective. | 
He told them that nine- 
tenths of the work 
done in the church and 
Sunday school was 
nullified by the lack of 
well-defined faith and the absence of persist- 
ent and consistent Christian example at home. 
Many of Christ’s commandments were ignored, 
and, he was sorry to say, none more than con- 
firmation by the laying on of hands. He urged 
every one of his congregation who had arrived 
at the years of accountability to be confirmed, 
and closed a strong doctrinal sermon by point- 
ing out the blessings promised to those who 
honor and obey Him and have been received 
into fellowship with Him. 

It is refreshing to hear an extemporaneous 
sermon from an Anglican pulpit, and I thor- 
oughly enjoyed Rev. Mr. Lewis’ excellent dis- 
course in which not a word was unnecessary or 
badly chosen. The doctrinal nature of his ser- 
mon makes criticism difficult, but under any 
circumstances it would be hard to find fault with 
such a speaker whose simple and earnest teach- 
ing is doing so much good. He is not denun- 
ciatory, and while pointing out the necessity of 
strict obedience to God's law he spoke of the 
blessings to be derived therefrom, not refer- 
ing to the punishment of disobedience, but 
when he sat down his assistant read the 21st 
verse of Matthew vii., most impressively, too. 

Not every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven, bnt he that doeth the will of 
My Father which is in Heaven! 

This, I thought, was a very gentle way >f in- 
dicating the penalty of disobedience, just a 
little too gentle to be well remembered, 





Don. 





Though there have been four events of some 
importance this week, two of them, the A. O. 
U. W. concert and the University conversa- 
zione, occur too late for extended notice this 
week. The other two are the Trinity college 


| conversazione and the House of Providence 


concert. A hasty call at the Horticultural 
Gardens revealed a ghastly emptiness. The 
main gallery was well filled it is true, but this 


| Was not apparent tc the visitor who entered by 


floor doors. The to» gallery had about a hun- 
dred people in it, mostly boys who occasionally 
made the night hideous with their uproar, in 
some cases going so far in their brutal ignor- 
ance as to guy a singer by imitating her runs 


and roulades. 
* 


A blue coat and a bit of sound, healthy club 
would be a fine correetive for such yahoos, 
The ground floor was occupied only about a 
This is one of the cases 
where people thought they could do without 
newspaper advertising, and where they could 
rely on ticket peddling alone. Experience does 
it, as the dominie says, and experience will 
have taught them a lesson which is in vivid 
contrast with the splendid successes of the 
I. P. B.S. concert and the late Caledonian con- 
cert, where tremendous audiences rewarded 
the liberal advertising of their promoters, 

a 


Well, the audience was a peculiar one ; of 
the soloists not one was encored, though all are 
popular performers. This was not so much 
the fault of the singers as that of the concert 
scheme. To present a programme of operatic 
selections to an audience such as Wednesday 
night’s was a brilliant mistake, and had the 
most frigid eftect Ieversaw. Miss Cheney and 
Mr. Schuch literally broke the ice, each once ; 
the former by her rendering of the Bell song 
from Lakme, and the latter with his popular 
Simon the Cellarer. 


Miss Cheney has sung here before on several 
occasions, but not on a regular concert pro- 
gramme. She isa young lady of prepossessing 
appearance, and with a voice of fair volume and 
large range. She sang the difficult florid music 
of the Bell song with ease and with a pleasing 


| tone, evincing considerable training. Occasion- 


ally a slight blurring marred her singing to a 
trifling extent, but on the whole she made a 
decidedly favorable impression in this, as in 
her other songs. Mrs. Anglin, in spite of a 
slight waver in her voice, showed herself a 
decidedly fine singer, and one who has ap- 
peared much too seldom in Toronto. She sang 
Venzano’s concert waltz in brilliant style. 
Sig. D'Auria played this lady's accompaniment, 
and, to my mind, is not a distinguished success 
as an accompanist. His touch is as hard as 
nails, and his tone extinguished the mo. ent 
the piano is struck. Speaking of accompani- 
ments, why does not Mr. Carl Martens famil- 











iarize himself a little more with the music he 
is to play? 


* 


Mr. Taylor sang his little chestnut as only 


he can sing it. Here is another instance of how - 


not to do it. Taylor has a voice of very fing 
quality and wide range, but uses it badly, 
Why on earth he does not pull himself together 
and learn something about singing as an art is 
beyond my comprehensicn, unless it is that he 
is one of those unfortunates who thinks he 
knows enough already. Mons. Boucher’s violin 
solos were really good, and deserved a much 
heartier reception than they received. The 
band of the Governor-General’s Body Guard 
played very well under Tom Williams’ leader. 
ship, and they broke the record, as they received 
the only encore of the evening. 
* 


A dreary waste of archaic’ operatic music 
sung in a foreign tongue, by people who under. 
stand perhaps three words of that language, 
to people who understand nothing of it, will, I 


think, quite justify the frigid and somnolent’ 


attitude which so highly ornamented the 


audience. 
* 


A different scene was that at Trinity College, 
which I reached after a hasty drive from the 
gardens. The pretty convocation hall wag 
crowded, and in spite of the usual impatience 
to get at the dancing, which is a characteristic 
of a mixed programme, the performers were 
enthusiastically received. Capt. Geddes was 
in good voice and sang most pleasingly, 

* 


Miss Eiwell’s concertina solo, a performance 
which possesses the charm of rarity, was as 
good as a lesson to singers. This lady endows 
her playing on this instrument with such a 
wealth of expression and artistic phrasing that 
everybody can learn from her how to avoid 
the dead level of every-day singing. How 
few singers think more of their songs than to 
grind out words and notes, one after the other, 
in strict-no, generally in decidedly erratic 
time! As to time, I am frequently reminded 
of a young lady of supersensitive artistic tem. 
perament, who boasts that she never sings a 
song twice in the same manner; that she is 
always inspired by the teelings of the moment, 
Such a dear little creature of impulse, don’t- 


cherknow ! a 


Miss Bunton sang most acceptably, and is a 
credit to the Conservatory, where, I believe, 
she is now a pupil. Miss Morgan was at 


her best. There is one thing I like about 
Miss Morgan—when she sings, she sings 
with feeling and sympathy. In all the 


singing I heard on Tuesday evening there was 
a dreary sense of recitation and mechanical 
work. Here and there a fine voice and mechan- 
ical correctness, all pleasing enough in its way, 
but decidedly incomplete. The old Roman 
sage who coined the phrase, Vox et preterea 
nihil, was no donkey by any means, and the 
world has not changed so much in nearly two 
thousand years but what it has its applications 
to-day. In our concerts we see it. The voice 
begins it, the voice ends it. But the heart— 
that great heart that stirs all one’s love, and 
all one’s pity and sympathy—alas ! how rare is 
it! Ofall those I heard on Tuesday evening 
the only one who has this sublime quality, this 
divine afflatus, is Miss Morgan, and for this I 
could forgive her many faults, did she possess 


many. 
* 


Sympathy, expressive power, that indefinable 
magnetism, which draws the tears from her 


hearers, she has in abundance, 
* 


Miss Mellish, a sweet girl graduate of Trinity, 
gave Mrs. Bigelow’s Gavotte and Mrs. Moore’s 
Molto Felice, and looked most charming in 
academical gown and Mus. Bac. hood. Mr. J. 
F. Thomson's fine baritone, displayed in Tosti's 
Good-Bye, rounded off an excellent programme. 

* 


The daily papers have been most pleasingly 
unanimous in congratulating Miss Annie How- 
den on her winning the D'Auria scholarship at 
the Conservatory last week. I would like to add 
my congratulations to the pile, but they are ad- 
dressed to the Conservatory for winning a pupil 
of such undoubted capabilities as that young 
lady possesses. That Miss Howden should 
have gained this distinction is a credit to her 
former teacher, Miss Williams, who labored 
conscientiously and assiduously with her pupil 
for three years, METRONOME. 





The Poet’s Corner. 


To My Valentine. 
For Saturday Night. 





L 
I know not how, 
Or when, or where, 
My heart first thrilled at sound of thy dear name, 
And thy sweet image, 
Serene and promisingly fair, 
Gleamed on my life’s path my constant thought to claim. 
Il. 
How long the years! 
(And slow they crept!) 
How far the goal on which my eager gaze was bent, 
Till I could tell 
The love I kept, 
While pain and joy, while doubt and hope, were blent! 
III, 
How can I sing 
Of that dear day, 
When I thought the hour at length had come, and now 
I might, with faltering tongue 
And beating heart, essay 
To speak the love I long had nid and dared not 'vow? 
IV. 
Propitious Muse ! 
St. Valentine’s day, 
The chords of joy awake o'er sorrows drowned ! 
My love's own answer, 
Like smile of May, 
Came to my winter, and, lo! summer shone around. 
V. 
I drew thee close 
Within my arms, 
And looked on thy sweet face my throbbing heart beside, 
And felt earth's best 
And brightest charms 
Lay there in thee, my longed-for, promised bride! 
—hbithy. 





Oh! Willow! 
A little green apple hung up in a tree, 
Calling, ‘‘ Johnnie, come Johnnie, come Johnnie.” 
And it was as modest as modest could be, 
Saying, Johnnie, come Johnnie, come Johnnie. 
And Johnnie he came in his sweet childish way, 
And ate up that fruit as his own lawful prey, 
The angels above are singing to-day, 
Here’s Johnnie, here's Johnnie, here’s Johnnie. 
—Communicated 
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Here and There. 





Ihave heard a great deal of buncombe talk 
about the liquidators of the Central Bank 
having spent too much time and money in 
investigating the causes of the failure and dis- 
covering the persons to biame for the financial 
disaster. I am not at all in sympathy with 
these fault-finders. If, to save a few thousand 
dollars, these matters had been overlooked 
and the rascals who caused the trouble not 
shown up, a number of men who have fled to 
the other side of the line would have remained 
here to cause further injury to the business of 
the country ; the affair would not have warned 
other rascals that their sins were sure to find 
them out; the people would never have known 
how these fraudulent schemes are worked, and 
the culprits would have largely gone un- 
punisied. As it is, the affairs of the bank 
have been so thoroughly ventilated that other 
bankers will hesitate before they follow the 
course of Exile Allen and his confederates. 
The innocent stockholders, the negligent direc- 
tors and careless inspectors of other banks 
have been shown how theze things can be 
worked and are put on their guard. Taken 
throughout, the whole affair is the most 
fortunate thing that has ever happened bauk- 
ing institutions in Canada for many years, 


* * 

No one has a right to impute anything but 
good motives to Messrs. Howland and Gooder- 
ham in their efforts to let no guilty man escape. 

* 


* * 

It has been claimed that the assets of the 
bank have been depreciated to the extent of a 
hundred thousand dollars and that great ex- 
pense has been incurred by this searching 
scrutiny. It seems hard to make those who 
have already so severely suffered pay the ex- 
pense of an investigation which is largely for 
the public good. I suppose there is no way of 
having this expense paid by the Government. 
If there is, the Government should pay it. Bat 
as to the depreciation of the value of the assets, 
Idon't believe there is a word of truth in the 
allegation, except that by condoning the offen- 
ces of men who have fled from justice they 
might have been able to obtain a partial 
restitution of the moneys fraudulently ob- 
tained. This would have been a criminal 
offence on the part ot the liquidators, and there 
is no desire in the heart of any honest man to 
involve himself in a conspiracy of this kind—in 
order to lessen his losses by a few dollars. 
Messrs. Gooderham and Howland are certainly 
right in doing as they have done. 

. . 

As to Mr. Campbell: those who have read the 
evidence cannot but feel that he has been too 
intimately associated with Mr. Baxter and his 
stool pigeons and confederates to have any- 
thing to do with handling what little money 


and valuables are left to the creditors of the | 


bank. He may be an honest man, but his idea 
of the proprieties of commercial life and busi- 
ness rectitude has evidently been warped by 
too frequent intercourse with brokers of the 
Baxter and Cox stripe. His conduct is open to 
only two explanations: a lack of ability or a 
lack of sterling honesty. No matter which 
horn of the dilemma he accepts he must be 
seen to be unfit for the position he occupies, It 
would be easy to use much harsher language in 
characterizing Mr. Campbell's conduct, but the 
evidence is before the people, and they them- 
selves can apply the terms they deem suitable. 
. 
* +* 

The only palliating circumstance I can 
suggest is that Mr. Campbell has been 
accustomed to view matters entirely through 
banking spectacles, and has grown so 
used to the habits of financial magnates 
that he may imagine there is no code of honor 
other than theirs. Evidence of this is seen in 
him having made preferential creditors of all 
the other banks, whose claims were paid in full 
at the expense of the poor shareholders and 
depositors who were less able to bear the loss 
and were surely entitled to the greatest pussible 
consideration. Like the unjust steward he had 
been giving his employer the worst of it and 
sought to make friends of the mammon of un- 
righteousness by standing solid with those who 
could help him in future. ur. Campbell was 
evidently looking out for other jobs in the line 
of liquidatorships, and it isan exceedingly for- 
tunate thing that the probability of him ever 
again being trusted with such a responsible 
Position has faded away under the examination 
before the Master at Osgoode Hall. If the 
settlement of broken banks were to be left in 
the hands of such men as Mr. Campbell the 
wrecking of financial institutions would be a 
Comparatively safe and fashionable method of 
accumulating wealth. Mr. Campbell cannot 
too soon use the stub of his return ticket to 
Montreal. 

os 

The fact that no real criticism has appeared 
of Bill Nye’s lecture encourages me at this late 
date to have something to say. The Press club 
has had wonderful success with the lecturers 
and elocutionists they have so far engaged for 
theirentertainments. Bill Nye arew acrowded 
house at Association hall. on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 2, and I am not afraid to say 90 per cent. of 
the people went away disappointed, though the 
Press club must be happy over the many good 
dollars they made out of their venture. 

a 
* * 

Tn the first place Bill Nye was wearied by 
his journey from New York’ which 
ended only an hour before he appeared on the 
Platform. From the very beginning the people 
Were ready to laugh at everything he said; 
and his quaint Yankee humor is certainly 
very funny. But many of his hearers had 
heard the majority of the stories he told, and 








to them it lacked the charm of novelty. An- 
other section had not that quick appreciation 
of the dry Western humor which leaves much 
of the joke to the imagination of the hearer. 
Another large portion of the audience could 
not hear what he said, for his voice is not 
strong and the hall is large. Worst of all, he 
was too brief to suit the majority who im. 
agined, when they paid fifty cents for a 
reserved seat, or twenty-five cents for entrance 
to the gallery, that they ought to get a three- 
hour’s entertainment. On the same principle 
they encore every singer at a high-class oper- 
atic concert, not so much because they want to 
hear her sing as that they are determined to 
get the worth of their money. For my partI was 
satisfied, though I think Bill Nye writes better 
than he lectures. He is funny to look at, and 
the many pictures of the clean-shaven, bald- 
headed joker we have seen assist our imagina- 
tion when looking at him and prepare us to be 
amused. His chief weakness, which is really 
more serious than anything that has been 
mentioned, is the entire lack of pathos in his 
lecture. Nothing forms a background for his 
funny picture. There are no climaxes, no ver- 
satile changings from grave to gay, no prepara- 
tion of the emotions for the surprises which 
must always be the chief element of fun. 
He is quaint in his sayings and in _ his 
manner of expressing himself but even 
his quaintness suggests that his story is 
first written in ordinary language and that 
he then consults a book of synonyms and 
replaces every common-place word with 
some substitute or phrase not ordinarily used 
in such a connection. To the critic this ex- 
poses his humor to the charge of being the 
result of hard grinding rather than spon- 
taneity. But aside from all these things it 
cannot be denied that Bill Nve is one of the 
funniest writers America has ever seen, and is, 
without doubt, the best newspaper humorist 
alive. People may compare him with Mark 
Twain, Artemus Ward and alot of other people, 
but it must be remembered that it is harder to 
amuse newspaper readers now than it was 
twenty years ago when that sort of thing 


had all its freshness and the appetite 
of the readers had not been satiated 
by the efforts of funny paragraphers 


and accomplished jokers the continent over. 
However, if Bill Nye lectures here again his 
audience will be much smaller than it was 
Thursday night week, and this is one of the 
best standards by which to measure a humor- 
ist’s lecture. Burdette, on the other hand, 
could come back to a more crowded house than 
he had before. 
ae 

But those who think they can deliver as 
funny a speech as Bill Nye have only got to 
try to make an after-dinner speech, and they 
will have a much better appreciation of the 
task. 








Chat From The ’Varsity. 


Among the Knox students who were present 
at the At Home of the Young People’s Associa- 
tion of St. James’ square were noticed Messrs, 
Talling, Elliott and Fraser. 


* 

Mr. Horatio C. Boultbee has appeared un- 
usually busy about the corridors of late. The 
little book he carries contains, I believe, the 
names of those who have joined the non-hazing 
union, while his persuasive eloquence is being 
expended on that philanthropic movement. 

* 





Mr. J. D. Graham was elected to fill the posi- 
tion of fourth year representative on the Glee 
club. Rehearsals for the conversazione have 
occupied the club’s attention lately. The com- 


| mittee were photographed last week. 
* 


Mr. T. R. Shearer, B. A., read an essay on 
the oldest book in the world at the last Knox 
college public debate. The preparation of a 
good original essay is one of the best tests of 
the advantages gained from college work. 
Mr. Shearer's essay showed careful preparation 
and was well read. 


Mr. F. J. Steen was chosen as the ’Varsity’s 
representative at McGill conversazione which 
was held on the evening of Tuesday last. 

* 


The lectures delivered by the Rev. R. Y. 
Thompson, B.D., at Knox are deservedly popu- 


lar. 
* 


At the Literary society Commercial Union 
was found an interesting subject of debate. 
The discussion will be resumed next Friday 
evening. There are always so many other at- 
tractions on Friday evenings that the atten- 
dance at the society is not so large as it other- 


wise would be. - 


As usual there were no lectures yesterday. 
The library was aiso closed for a couple of days 
on account of the conversazione. 

7 

Now that the conversazione is over, and the 
college has again welcomed its friends at its 
annual reception, it will become the festive 
student to bethink him of the sunny days of 
May. Last night’s entertainment was but a 
poor return, it is true, for the kindness 
which the students, as a body, meet with from 
friends in the city, socially ; yet it was gratify- 
ing to see so many of our friends present and 
apparently enjoy again a social evening in the 
old college halls. 


Ataunion meeting of the Theological Liter- 
ary society and the Cos Ingeniorum held at 
McMaster hall on February 3rd, a very inter- 
esting debate took place on the subject Re- 
solved that Annexation to the United States 
would be to the best interests of Canada. Mr. 
Donald H. McLean led the affirmative, and 
was much praised for his clever speaking. He 
was ably supported by Mr. J. N. Gregory. The 
negative was well handled by Messrs. A. J. 
Vining and J. F. Nelles. Dr. Young presided 
and gave the decision in favor of the affirma- 
tive. The other features of the programme 
were essay reading, reciting and singing of 


college songs. ™ 


The ‘Varsity was well represented at Trinity 
conversazione. Among those present were 
Messrs. D. R. Keys, B.A., T. Nattress, B.A., 
J. E. Jones, E. Lyon, E. C. Senkler, F. H. Suf- 
fel, L.-E. Skey, N. P. Buckingham, A. J. Mac- 
kenzie, —— Smith, E. G. Rykert, and Misses 
Ross and Scott. 








Janauschek triumphed last week at the 
Grand—triumphed over the prejudice which 
refined Toronto has for a heavy masculine 
voice in a woman, and an unfavorable—or in 
this case, I should rather say—an indifferent 
personal appearance, especially on the stage; 
and succeeded in winning over her good audi- 
ences to sympathy first, and then working 
them to a pitch of enthusiasm for the grandeur 
and magnificence of her characterizations, as 
only a great tragedienne such as herself can 
do. Although all her pieces were well chosen, 
and acted in an ideal way, the character and 
part of Mary Stuart was her strongest. At the 
time of Mary’s life that this piece portrays her, 
she has almost outlived hope and youth, and 
saddened, dignified womanhood, whose spirit is 
not crushed yet, but rises to rebel against the 
indignities imposed by her sister queen in her 
imprisonment, sits well—perfectly—on Janau- 
schek’s head. In her scene with Queen Eliza- 
beth in the woods of Fotheringay, where she 
crushes down her pride to plead, to satisfy her 
women and sympathizers, for her life, she was 
absolute mistress of her art. The struggle 
with herself to bear the taunts and triumph 
of Elizabeth, and the final triumph of rage 
and pride and hatred when she. ex- 
claims, ‘‘This is too much!” and turns on 
Elizabeth, anathematizing her as ‘ bastard!” 
and dragging in the name and end of Anne 
Bolleyn, is magnificent, winning for Mary the 
entire sympathy of the audience. The curtain 
went down on this scene only to be raised once 
—twice—thrice—for the satisfaction of the 
widely enthusiastic applauders. Elizabeth, as 
portrayed by Miss Leigh, was hardly the reali- 
zation of one’s childish ideal of history’s Good 
Queen Bess. She was too imperious, haughty 
and hard with her courtiers—too cruelly taunt- 
ing, triumphant and unrelenting with Mary. 
When she was struggling with her woman- 
hood, to sign the death warrant, it gave one 
the idea of some sinister motive or personal 
spite versus ambition and policy. The rest of 
the cast had minor parts, but Mr. Stuart, as 
Sir Edward Mortimer, was most sympathetic, 
graceful and passionate. 

* 


The impression left upon all who saw Janau- 
schek was her devotion to her art. When she 


acted she did everything asif her whoie soul | 


was wrapped upinit. Whatever emotion she 
affected reigned for the time, absolute. She 
was in turn dignified, sad, hopeless, despairing, 
high-spirited, imperious, haughty, humbled, 
furious, resigned. 


Her costuming of Mary Stuart greatly helped | 
her rather unattractive appearance to more | 


comeliness. Her gown in one scene was a rich, 
royal deep violet plush or velvet with a full, 
long train. The front and sleeves were of some 
brocaded texture of that shade of heliotrope 
which suggests pink. 
notable Marie Stuart crown or bonnet, of the 
violet, edged with ruchings of the paler color. 
For her execution she arrayed herself in a 
superb gown of dull white material, on which 


full wide train. The bodice was made decolette, 
and the sleeves puffed on the shoulders. She 


wore a gorgeuus display of jewels, having on a | 


wide crown unstinted with brilliants; also 
necklaces, pins, ete. 
Queen Elizabeth in the forest scene at Fother- 
ingay was especially picturesque. It was a 


royal green velvet riding habit, the skirt 


Her head-dress was the | 


The costume worn by | 


| 
| 





made rather short and narrow with three rows | 
of gold braid around the edge, beneath which 
could be seen the high-heeled riding boots. | 
There was a short, narrow train, edged with 


the gold braid, and a high-necked, tight-fitting 
bodice. A large Gainsboro’ hat of green velvet, 


caught up at the left side by a jeweled brooch | 
and decorated with a pheasant, the tails of | 


which waving gracefully over the shoulder 
gave a quaint, picturesque effect to the cos- 
tume, while the riding gloves and whip com- 
pleted it. 


o 


Is it because Toronto society is not cultivated | 


up to a sufficiently high standard to appreciate 
the talents of such agreat actress as Janauschek 
that it fails to patronize it with common 


accord? Or is it because the counter attract- | 


ions during her engagement here were too 
genuine a fact, and the promised enjoyments 
too well understood, to allow of them being 


resigned for a less positive one? However this | 


may be, and although the theater was well 
crowded on Thursday, Friday and Saturday of 
last week, those of society who take real 
pleasure and instruction out of historic and 
dramatic characters as depicted by the great 
tragedienne, are so fewin numbers that their 
presence was scattered sparsely over the four 


performances, - 


Among these were Mr. and Mrs. Stuart 
Heath, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Totten, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwards, the Misses Meredith, Mr. Mere- 
dith, Mr. Arch. McLean, Mr. George Michie, 
Mr. E. H. Kertland, Mr. and Mrs, Meyer, Mr. 
Gamble Geddes, 


Imre Kiralfy’s spectacular production Lagar- 
dere or The Hunchback of Paris has been draw- 
ing crowded houses at the Grand all week. The 
plot of the play I gave last week. It is a melo- 
drama of the old school where the swords of 
the actors are continually clattering one against 
the other, and the stage is supposed to be del- 
uged with blood at least once every act. The 
story in brief is of a child secreted from the 
enemies of the house of De Nevers and being 
restored to the mother in the last scene amidst 
exclamations of ‘‘ Me 1-e-o-st ch-e-ild” ard fren 





|} of Hoodman Blind. 
were embroidered designs in gold thread, witha | 


tic embraces. Though the plot or the action 
is as old as the everlasting hills the play 
is full of interest, action and _ striking 
tableaux. The scenic effects are magnificent 
and the ballet interesting and beautiful, par- 
ticularly in ‘‘The Seven Ages,” where an army 
of little tots not over five or six years old come 
toddling on the stage while the orchestra plays, 
““Come, kiss papa,” “ Peek-a-boo,” and other 
popular airs of that sort. I wonder where they 
got alithose babies. I suppose it won't hurt 
the children but it looks like a rather premature 
introduction to a theatrical career. Aside from 
the moral and educational aspect of it, it was a 
most unique and beautiful thing, and I would 
advise my readers to go and see it. The next 
age, boys “‘loitering on their way to school,” 
and all the ages of man up to “lean and slip- 
pered pantaloon” were well done, and Imre 
Kiralfy is reaping the success due his 
originality. J. H. Gilmour, as Lagardere, the 
greatest swordsman of France; Henriequez, 
the armorer of Segovia, and sop, the hunch- 
back of Paris, is clever and pleasing in his | 
triple character, and succeeeds in performing 
his very melo-dramatic parts without any rant- 
ing or chewing of the scenery. The scene 
where he throws down his sword is worthy of 
Booth. Mr. Nash, who represented the Regent 
of France, should be careful not to drop his | 
*“*g’s”; to have Phillippe de Orleans talking | 
about “‘livin’” is rather disillusionizing. W. 

H. Lytell, as Carrickfergus, an Irish soldier of 
fortune, is a great success, and is receiv- 

ing liberal applause from his old Toronto 

triends. I saw the first production ot Lagar- 

dere at Niblo’s Gardens, and Billy Lytell has 

largely strengthened his part by his own native 

wit until it certainly rank next to the title role. 

Helen Tracy as Blanche de Caylus is very 

effective and proves herself to be a good 

actress, which cannot be said of Nettie Van- 

Sickles, an incapable who plays the part of 

Blanche her daughter. Taking the large cast as | 
a whole it is really excellent and a performance 
of such a superior character well deserves the 





success which it is attaining. 


The Wages of Sin, a five-act play with which 
Torontonians are quite familiar, has not proved | 
a very strong attraction at the Toronto this 
week, probably because of the strength of the | 
opposition at the Grand. The simple story of | 
Ruth Hope's marital misfortunes appeals to 
every heart. Her husband Stephen Marlar be- 
coming a drunken reprobate, George Brand, a 
curate who wasin love with Ruth before her | 
marriage, interferes in her behalf with the 
usual results. It is a play of much 
the same style as the Lights o’ London 
without the scenic effects. Thomas McCabe, 
who assumed the role of George Brand, and 
Etelka Wardell, in the role of Ruth Hope, 
lacked the refinement necessary for the proper 
presentation of their parts. Perhaps they 
both had bad colds as their voices were loud 
and hoarse. Jemima Bloggs and Julianna | 
her daughter were well given by Annie 
Wood and Alberta Galatin, the latter 
specially being full of genuine girlish spirit. 
The play affords unusual opportunities for | 
delicate touches of pathos and fine shades 
of feeling which Mr. Jacobs’ company are not 
able to give it, while all the coarser characters 
and harsher scenes are very well done, especi- 
cially by King Hedley as Stephen Marlar. The 
whole performance, however, is even and the 
entertainment good. 


Next week McKee Rankin presents the Dan- 


ites and "49 at the Toronto. 
* 


Hoodman Blind will be the attraction at the 
Grand Opera house next week with Frederic 
DeBelleville and Viola Allen in the leading | 
roles, supported by an excellent company. | 


Perhaps there is no dramatic title so little | 


understood and yet so full of meaning as that 
It is an early English 
term, meaning to hoodwink, to blindfold, to 
mislead. Its present dramatic significance is 
that of a young farmor, who, through the dupli- 
city of a supposed friend, is deceived into 
believing his wife untrue, while she is, in fact, 
the incarnation of purity and tidelity. In the 
development of the plot the sunlight of truth 
dispels that which obscures the moral vision of | 
the hoodwinked husband and he is Hoodman | 
Blind no longer. Between the beginning and 
the finale, there is a sermon worthy of a 
Beecher. 


* 


Frederick DeBelleville, who appears as Jack 
Yeulett in Hoodman Blind, is a very handsome | 
man and an excellent actor of the Frenchy 
school, and it will be remembered that he last | 
appeared in Toronto as The Silver King. 


The youngest leading lady on the American 
stage is Viola Allen, a lovely and talented girl 
of twenty, who is favorably known in New 
York and other cities in which she has played. 
Miss Allen has distinguished herself as leading | 
lady for John McCullough, and has also ap- 
peared in leading roles with Lawrence Barrett. 
Both the distinguished actors were charmed | 
with her talent, and predicted for her a bril- 
liant future. She was also leading support | 
to Signor Salvini during his last tour in this 
country, and it was agreed on all sides that she 
was an ideal Desdemona, and an almost perfect | 
interpreter of Shakespeare’s most tender and 
womanly creations. 


STAGE GOSSIP. 

Miss Mary Anderson is again reported to be 
engaged. The fiance is said to be a Mr. George 
Beckwith, son of a merchant in London. It 
has hitherto been one of Miss Anderson's at- 
tractions that she should be, not only heart 
whole, but fancy free. 

Mr. Irving's second New York engagement 
of four weeks will begin at the Star, February 
20, with the production of Olivia, and he will 
probably do Much Ado About Nothing, and 
possibly Twelfth Night, while Faust will be 
repeated for a few nights. The Saturday night 
performances will consist of The Lyons Mail | 
and Werner. 

Osmond Tearle in September will take the 
road, in the British provinces, as a star, on his 
own account. He will play entirely in the | 
legitimate, and his affairs will be in the hands 
ofa compete. + manager. He does not hesitate 
to admit, ¥> ~ that from a monetary point 
of view > _ intinitely better in America 
but Ev.’ 4s home, and England at half 
the ¥ 4, is his motto. 


\ 








Kate Claxton apparently feels intensely when 
she enters shivering in the Two Orphans. But 
how did she get at the necessary condition to 
portray this emotion? Not being an artist by 
intuition, she sought the knowledge required 
most practically, and was wont to stand for 
half an hour in the arctic passage way of the 
Union Square theater, to experience the sense 
of freezing actually before going on the stage, 

The two principal traveling attractions next 
season under the management of Messrs. 
Abbey, Schoeffel and Grau will be M. Coquelin 
and Miss Mary Anderson. The French actor 
will begin his tour in Rio Janeiro, and opens in 
New York for three weeks on Oct. 8 His tour 
of this country is limited to twelve weeks, and 
he goes as faras San Francisco, He brings a 
full company, the leading lady being 
Miss Bertha Stuart, formerly 
Girardin, The other principal members 
are Mme. Patrie and MM. Duquesne and Abel. 
M. Coquelin’s repertoire is extensive, compris- 
ing about seventeen pieces, including Don 
Cesar, The Bells, Gringoire, Chamillac, Tar- 
tuffe and The Marriage of Figaro. Miss Ander- 
son's American season begins Nov. 12, and A 
Winter’s Tale, which has been so successful at 
the Lyceum theater, London, will be a leading 
feature of her repertoire. 


—_—_—_——___ ~~ 


Singers of Sacred Song. 


We present this week the portraits of Mrs. 
O'Hara, St. Michael’s; Miss E. Blumberg, 
Richmond street synagogue, and Miss Maggie 
Lester, of the Church of the Redeemer. 





MRS. O'HARA. 
Mrs. O’Hara has a high soprano voice, of 
brilliant compass, and sings with feeling and 
good taste. 





MISS BLUMBERG. 
Miss E. Blumberg has been in the choir of 


| the Richmond street synagogue for about two 


years. She has a sweet soprano voice. 





MISS LESTER. 


Miss Maggie Lester is one of the principal 
soprano singers of the Church of the Redeemer, 
She is petite in stature, with a very expressive 
mobile face. Her principal powers lie in the 
direction of elocution, in which she has 
already won for herself a prominent profess- 
ional position. 





Great Scissors. 





**T am going to whip you, sir,” he wrote, 
‘* For printing that piece on me ; 
I'll teach you to rail at a man of note— 
My name is Smith,” wrote he. 
But when he came with a whoop and a howl, 
To seek the editor's blood, 
The — editor caught him foul, 
And stabbed him through with the office towel, 
And he fell with a heavy thud. 
—Oil City Blizzard. 
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fF WIDOWER JONES. 


- Faithful History of His “Loss” and Adventures in Search of a ‘ Com- 
panion.” 


BY EDMUND E. 


SHEPPARD, 


Author of “ Farmin’ Editor's Sketches,” ‘ Dolly,” ‘‘A Bad Man's Sweetheart,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
FOR BENS SAKE, 
“Say, Ruth, who was old Jones spoonin’ 


‘sround last night? You er mother?” 


“ Which would you rather?” answered Ruth, 


leaning on the back of the rocker, and turning 


her bright face full upon her brother, who sat 
the corner of the table, swinging his heels 


©) Ficiously to and fro, 


“ Dd mater hev it you,” he answered sulkily. 


hy ?” 
ote Because you air smart enough teh take care 
of yerself, an’ mother's gittin’ old and might 
take some silly notion about marryin’ agin’ !” 

“Tm getting old and might take some silly 
notion avout marrving. Would you care ?” 

** Not somuch if it was a sensible man of yer 
own age au able teh keep yeh !” 

“How would Deacon Jones suit you for a 
brother-in-law ?” 

“That dam old fool!” snorted Rufe, con 
temptuously, *“‘ I'm not afraid of him!” 

** Don’t be so sure. He's a nice looking old 
man, and, since he’s got his hair dyed, appears 
, young. He can't be over forty-five or 

ty 


**No, I spose not. Ben's only about forty, 
and they’re brothers, haint they 7" Rufe was 
staring straignt into Ruti’s face, as he snarled 
out his joke, but joined his sister in the laugh 
that followed. 

* “ Are you sure the Deacon isn’t Ben’s son?” 
asked Ruth, mirthfully. 

** Like ‘nuff,” sulked Rufe who had succeeded 
in resuming his hostile demeanor, ‘though I 
never heer’d of Ben bein married, but like 
*nuff that don’t make much diff’runce with 
actor people.” 

“ His mother told some of the neighbors once 
that she'd heard Ben was going to get married 
about ten years ago—I wonder if he did.” Ruth 


was still standing by the rocking chair, balanc- | 


ing herself on her dainty right foot, with the 
other one tucked behind it, and swinging slowly 
backward ard forward. She liked to talk to 


Rufe about Ben and her graceless brother knew | 


‘Why didn’t yeh ast him when he was here,” 
. ? . . : 
he inquired, still watchi: g her face intently. 
** Say Rufe,” she said with serio-comic gravity, 
do you know I did ?” 
**Did what?” 
** Asked him!" 
* Ash him what?” 
“Tf he’d ever been married.” 
** Well, you had good nerve!” 
“ Haven't I always?” 
** Too good sometimes ! 
“* He said ‘ 
do it again !’” 

** He was jokin’.” 

“Maybe. Both of us were joking, but some- 
how I thought he half meant what he said. 
Did he ever tell you anything about it?” 

“No, simple! He never was married any 
more than you were.” Rufe spoke energeti- 
cally and was still watching her face, his hab- 
itual scowl hiding the intense love for her that 
sought to fathom her heart and tind if she were 


What did he say?” 


and in Jove with Hen. 
jingle, t Don’t you tnink he treats women funny?” 
of the li! never saw him treat no women, but he | 


treated the boys down at the tavern all right,” 
Rufe laughed at his joke but Ruth didnt. 

**[ hate the sound of ‘tavern,’ Rufe! Did 
Ben Jones go there much?” 

** No, not often ; he’s too fine haired for the 
Applebury crowd.” 

**[ wish you were!" added Ruth gently. 

Rufe hated to be lectured and on ordinary 
occasions would have jammed his hat on his 
head and slammed himscif out of the door. 
Now he was too anxious to find out about the 
Deacon to take offence, so he remarked sulkily: 

‘I yvish you knowd enough not to lecture. 
Yeh know it haint no good, so give me a rest. 
Who was the Deacon mushinzg round, you er 
mother ?” 

**T guess it was me. Rufus. Mother's too old 
for the Deacon,” laughed Ruth. her white teeth 
glistening and her eyes sparkling. 

** But he don’t think he’s too old fer you?” 

“Oh dear no, you ought to have seen him 
dancing ‘round likea boy before youcame. It 
was ashame for you totreat a beauof mine 
like you treated him?” 

** Vil use him better next time if you say so!” 
sneered Rufe. 

“ And -the cat! 
acted when the Deacon sat down on him. 
ought to have seen him jump!’ 


It was awful the way Tom 
You 


* Who? Sniv or the cat ?’ 
“Both,” and Ruth, suiting the action to 
the word. described the Deacon's adventure 


while Rufe laughed till he had to hold his 
sides, as his sister first acted the part of the 
wounded Deacon and then with wonderful 


‘mimicry ran ye-o-w-ling ‘round the room in imi- 


tation of the poor crushed Tommy. 

* He'd find th’ eggs kinder soothin’,” said 
Rute reminiscently. 

* What eggs?” demanded Ruth, breathless 
from her exertion, stopping short before ber 
brother. 

**On, I put a few on the buggy seat an’ cov- 
ered ‘em over with grass, jest teh make him 
remember me !” 

Ruth laughed, but as her brother described 
his lark with the deacon’s horse and buggy, 
she began to look serious, and then angry. 

* How could you do such a thing? Every 
one of them bar-room loafers ‘}} know he was 
up to see me, and I'll be the talk of the neigh- 


borhood.” 
* Nu, they won’t, nuther!” snapped Rufe. 
“IT guess [ve some sense. I told them Id 


found the rig tied upteh Mrs. Turner's ! 

Ruth looked relieved, and Rufe saw his chance 
to find out what he wanted. 

** If yer so skeerd of bein’ talked about, what 
did ye ast him back fer?” 

“I didn’t !” 

“But he expects teh come back. er else he 
Med teh me!” ventured Rufe, wrinkling up his 
eyebrows and watching to see if the bait took. 

“The old idiot! He asked me if he could 
come again, and I told him Id let him 
know at meeting on Sunday. But if he dares 
to speak to me I'll make his head dizzy 
the way I'll give him his walking ticket.” 

** Say, Ruth, let him come |” exclaimed Rufe, 
with incautious earnestness, 

‘Why? For you to make fun of?” 

** No, not that exactly, but it ‘d do him good 
teh get a real good set-back an’ hear an honest 
opinien uv the way he’s actin’. Mebbe it 


him wait till his wife ’s got cold afore he hunts 
fer another.” 

**T won't doit. I've had enough of that sort 
of thing an’ if it gets round that every fool 
widower comes running after me, I may just 


as well get ready to marry one of them or ex- | 


pect to be an old maid !” 

Ruth had seated herself in the rocker, and as 
she spoke her face saddened as if the future 
she pictured was not the one for which she 
longed. 

** But yeh’d be doin’ good if yeh stopped the 
old fool from pranking round after girls afore 
his wife had been dead six months!” 

“ ‘Doing good'!” laughed Ruth sarcastically, 
“that’s the first time I've ever heard you talk 
about ‘doing good.’ 
converted you last night.” 

Rufe was floored fora moment, but his inven- 
tive powers were equal to the occasion. 

“IT know the Jones girls ‘ud be tickled teh 


death if youd give the old mana whirl that'd | 


ato 


im. 
- they would, like fun! They'd go round 
paying I tr 
ee ae ‘ 


| flirtation a dangerous game. 


| That's what they'd say and people 'd be just 
Mean enough to believe them |” 

““N-a-w!”  grunted — Rufe, 
Nuthin’ ‘uv th’ kind!” but she felt she had 
the best of him and he was weakened by a con- 
sciousness of the deception he was practicing. 
But he had promised Ben, and would have to 
see their plan carried out, so he took a new 
tack. 

*“When Ben was home he told me he was 
sure old Sniv, as he calls ’im,‘d be runnin’ 
after a new wife insidea year, an’ afore he went 
away he ast me teh make it as hot for the old 
hippercrit as 1 knew how. 

| letter from Ben not three days ago astin’ him 
how things stood, and tellin’ him not teh let 
th’ old critter get married agin nohow till he 
got back. That's what made me act up th’ other 
night, but 
guessed out a better plan !” 

“Is Ben coming back soon?” enquired Ruth, 

| with brightening eyes. 

** He didu’t say when, but I guess it won’t be 
long; least that’s what I gethered from th’ 
letter.” With all his faults Rufe was a poor 
liar, and to his sister it was his havit to tell the 
truth, <As she sat there, her great mass of 
fluffy hair brushed back from her face, and only 
stray locks curling down over the low, white 
forehead, she looked more beautiful to him 
than any woman he had ever seen. The bright 
eyes and red lips, the white teeth and shapely 
throat, the hands clasped behind her head, and 
the rounded arms and graceful curves of waist 
and limb were to him models of beauty which 
no man could resist. 
how much he admired and loved ner, but she 
knew it, and more—-that if need be, her black- 
browed, profane and reckless brother would lay 


down his life for her, or as a pledge of her | 


purity, goodness and truth. She had flirted des- 
perately with men who were unfit companions 
fur a good woman, but never with Rute’s con- 
sent. He had sturmed and threatened, but with 
wilful heedlessness she had followed her own 
counsel, and enjoyed the liberty from which a 
womac's reputation seldom comes out unsus- 
,pected, Particularly in country places, where 
everybody knows everybody’s else history, is 
When the match 
which has presumably been made, is broken 


| off, half the neighborhood is ready to say it is 


her doing, and the other half is sure to report 


| that he jilted her. Reasons, too, are conjectured 


| wickedness and 
| as being at the bottum of it. 


| had 


| charge behind sareastic insinuations, 
| little while I grew careless of these, as I haa | 


d | 
stop him runnin’ round fer a spell an’ help | 


or invented, and the frailties of the sex and the 
suspicion of man are guessed 
Nobody had ever 
dared to speak ill of Ruth, but she was spoken 


z ; | of as flighty and giddy, loving the compan f 
yes, several times, but he'd never | raed ot & we 


men too well for men to trust her. That she 
passed through the fire without being 
singed, gained her no reputation for strength, 
but rather left her with the repucation of 
‘having gone as far as she dared.” 

Toa certain extent Rufe knew this and he 
was the more anxious to have her act discreetly 
insomuch as he had never.shown in his own 
conduct that he knew the meaning of the word, 
He saw in the interest she took in Ben that he 
had found the way to influence her, yet he 
feared to use it. 

“I should think his sisters would be glad, 
he was so good to them.” 

“Yes an’he was good to his mother; an’ 
hates teb hev her fergot so quick.” 

Ruth sat in silentthought for a few moments, 
while Rufe kicked his heels together and wished 
he had never gone into his compact with Ben. 

“It would be a good joke to give the Deacon 
a lesson if no one found ii out,” suggested 
Ruth hesitating. 

* Then ast him up an'T’'ll help yeh make it 
hot fer the old rooster!” 

The possibilities of fun which the visit sug- 
gested made Ruth laugh, and with a complete 
abanbonment of herself to the joke she planned 
it out and told Rufe she would have the Deacon 
around on Sunday night. 

All day Rufe felt he had done wrong and his 
loyalty to Ren was at war with his love for 
Ruth, but at night he told Ben to be on hand 
Sunday evening and the Deacon would be held 


emphatically. | 


Isrul showed me a | 


I kinder thought I overdid it an’ | 


Rufe had never told her | 


| with a sombre laugh, “that were enough to | 
| raise my temper a good many degrees, 
| employers are hard as stones, and if they're not | 
| careful they'll push their workmen into deeds of | 
| violence that thev'll never forget.” 


“¥ 

share, too. She sewed with all her might, and 
grew old before her time in striving to make a 
decent home for both of us. But I, fatigued 
| as I constantly was after working hours, read 

books and fed my eager craving for knowledge. 
— is why my sister calls me a “crank” to- 
day. 
so-called ** ignorant masses” in America at the 
present time than certain shrewd statesmen 
and wealthy monopolists either admit or real- 
ize. And all that is best and finest in the im- 
pulse. of modern “socialism” at this hour 
belongs to them, and not to the rash, rebellious 
and unlettered throngs who shriek for remedies 
while wholly misunderstanding the true 
maladies from which they suffer, 

The first real quarrel between Thyrza and 
myself was not at all on account of my “ radi- 
cal” sympathies. It was because I had frankly 
announced to her that I would soon marry 
Annette Rathburn, 

‘“What do you actually know about the 
girl?" Thyrza had said to me in her tartest 
| tones. ‘‘Her father came to the factory from 
| Detroit asa foremana yearago. He died sud- 
denly,-leaving this daughter. Some of you 
hands made up a purse for her, and you pre- 
| sented the purse. And in presenting the purse 
| you fell in love with her. Now you're going to 
|} marry her. And Lask you again, John Frame- 
| ley, what do you know of her? Nothing, ex- 
cept that she’s got blue eyes and an innocent 
kind of a smile that reminds you of our poor, 
darling dead sister Lucy. Why, she may be 

I broke in there, and silenced Thyrza with 
the most wrathful words I had ever used to 
her. 
my wife she must go and live elsewhere. And 
I ended by saying in what was no doubt a 
milder voice : 
| “The great thing that surprises me about it 
all is Annette’s consent to marry me. She 
could have tany a better-looking and richer 
fellow than I am, I havent a doubt. You 
know very well, Thyrza, that I'm a lank, ugly, 
awkward creature. And I can hardly believe 
that a sweet, winsome girl like Annette can 
possibly care for me. But she says that she 
does, and that ends the story.” 

We were married soon afterward, and [| 
brought Annette home to our plain lodgings. 
For weeks and weeks I could never get over , 
that strange feeling about her loving me at all. 
I told her of it again and again. I am sure that 
I dwelt on it morbidly. But she would always 
answer me with so tender and real a show of 
affection that perhaps I put the question 
oftener than I should have done just to get her 
delightful smiles and her bashful kisses. 

Thyrza dropped numerous hints to me, as 
days passed on, about my wife's reticence | 
regarding her own people in Detroit. But 
I never taxed Annette with any penetrative 
inquiries on this account. I knew that both 


There are more of such cranks among the |} 


7 | 
reproachful sense that she should now make 
| both his name and the circumstances of their | 








Itold her that if she would not receive | 








her parents were dead, and I accepted her | 
rather general statement that most of the near 
relatives she had in Detroit were either also dead 
or else extrangingly married and careless of 
their kinshiptoher. But I often saw a worried 
look on my young wife's face, which she would 
try to hide from me if conscious that I per- 
ceived it, and which I was conscious to have,! 
sprung from no unpleasant treatment on the 
part of my sister. ForI had so directly and 
meaningly informed Thyrza of how I should 
resent any harsh or even unfriendly behavior 
toward Annette that I felt certain my warning 
had sown peaceful seed. 

One evening, alittle after 6 o'clock, I returned 
from work at the factory, as usual, to find | 
Thyrza completing the preparations for supper, 

; With an unwontedly grim look on her long, thin 
| Visage. 

** Where is Annette?” I asked. 

* Don't know,” said my _ sister, 
enough. ‘‘She went out two hours ago. 
said she had some shopping to do.” 

I seated myself near one of the windows. 
Something in my sister's manner hurt me, but [ | 
| shook off the feeling of irritation that she had 
| caused. ‘* Things look bad at the factory,” I 
| said, gloomily ; ‘tin fact, they look bad ali over 
| town. We may have orders to strike, now, 
almost.any day.” 
| ‘Thyrza turned sharply. ‘Orders!’ she re- 
| peated, contemptuously. ‘ Why, can’t you be 
| 
i 


bluntly 
She 


a free man, John, and let those trades unions 
alone? The first thing you know you'll be doing 
something with that hot temper of yours to 
regret forever afterward.” 

‘I've had some experiences lately,” I said | 


Our | 





ready to be operated upon, 

At church on Sunday, Widower Jones sidled | 
up to Ruth and caught her hurried whisper, 
**Come to night.” 


*Yeh'll never regret it,” he answered, exult- | 
“Tl make yeh the finest lady in th’ | 


antly, 
land!” 


smiled sweetly on her victim and hastened 
away, already sick at heart of the game she had 
chosen to play. 

The Deacon, however, considered his suit 
accepted and in his delight went home and 
declared himself. 


(To be Continued.) 


—- - 


My First and Last Jealousy. 


[ all happened quite re- 
cently. I had been mar 





My marriage had been a 
reat surprise to my 
derly sister, Thyrza, 
ud it had been scarcely 
‘ss of a surprise to my- 
If. 

Thyrza and I have lived 

n Chicago ever since our 
ust-left parent died. She 

.3 certainly fifteen years 

older than Tam. Sheisa 

spinster, and not by any 
means fair to look upon, 

Liiasc aways felt that she was fond of me at 

heart, underneath all her sour, grumbling ways. 

People used to say that I over-indulged her 

oddities and freaks of temper. But the truth 





| is, l was used to them; 1 had grown up with 


them; I hardly minded them more than 1 did 
a foggy morning ora gust of raw wind, blow- 
ing straight from the lake. 


Thyrza liked to ca!l me a crank. When at 


first [ frowned upon this assertion, because the | 


vile murderer, Guiteau, had made the word 
famous, and coined it for all time during his 
momentous trial, Thyrza would veil her open 


jone of all my sister’s acidities and pin-thrusts. 
I understood well that Thyrza, like many others 
who would not or could not think deeply on any 
important subject, cherished a swift and bitter 
rancor againt ** new ideas.” 


I had **new ideas,” and I have them still. | we all three presently seated ourselves passed | 


| The great, ominous growl of the strikers in 


The Deacon must have | 


teh cateh him, and couldn’t! ! and try simply to live. 





Chicago had already begun to sound. I deplored 
much of the ignorant, dynamitish talk which I 
heard among certain fellow-laborers in the huge 
factory where I, too, worked, but I felt that be- 
neath all the rancorous dissatisfaction there 
was a real cry for justice, 

No man feels the biting tyranny of capital in 
| this nineteenth century of ours so keenly as 
| does the educated workman. It is he who sees 
just how galling and pitiless is the wrong in- 
| flicted on his class, He has no mass of property 
to protect, no monetary interests to serve. His 
possession is all in the toil of his hands, and if 
he has a brain cultivated enough to tell him of 
what mighty value. to society that work is 
| (when represented in its enormous aggregate 
| by the struggles of himself and his associates) 
| he will almost weep tears of blood at what he 
| rightly deems his own social degradation. 
| Thad gone toa good public school till I was 
| nearly 14 years old. hen my father's death 
made it imperative for me to leave off learning 


nail 






| in any hair-brained nonsense like that !” 


| 
| 
Fearful lest she might attract attention Ruth | 
| 
| 


ried just about a year. | 


But ina | 


Poor Thyrza did bor 


“Violence!” exclaimed Thyrza. ‘‘Oh! I do 
hope you won't be such a fool as to join them | 


**Never!” I said; “at least, not while I 
my head clear, my nerves steady. * 
Why, there's Annette, now.” | 

The window from which I was looking, and 
which commanded a good view of the street, 
| was not by any means lofty. There could be 
| no mistaking my wife’s face and figure as she 
| stood in the waning twilight of the thorough- 
| fare below me. A young man, with a slender 
| form that was not much taller than her own, 
{and apale, smooth face that almost a glance 
told you was not devoid of beauty, stood at her 
| side. A minute later I saw her take his hand 
| and press it, asif in parting. I could see her 
| body bent torward while she did so, as if in 
| anxiety or solicitude, 
| ‘Who is he?” I said alond, pressing my | 
| forehead closer against the window pane. 
| My sister was looking over my shoulder in 

avother minute, ‘* Who is who?” she inquired. | 
I did not answer. I think Thyrza discerned | 
' the ,soung man very clearly. But she simply | 
walked away from the window with a peculiar 
| little sound made by the lips, which gave me 
| inexpressible annoyance. 
| Shortly afterthis Annette came into the room. 
The chilly air outside had given hera bright 
| color and her blue eyes were full of a vivaci- 
ous light. | 
** Who was that young man?” | immediately | 
asked her. | 
The blood seemed to rush confusedly to her | 
face for an instant; or was this merely the 
«ffeet of the changing light, as Thyrza moved 
the lamp from mantelpiece to supper table? 
She did not reply, and Irepeated my question. | 

But almost immediately, now, my sister broke | 
| in, with a suggestion of perverse interference | 
that made me bite my lipin annoyance. ‘*Good 
gracious me, Annette,” she said, “‘ I hope you're 
not ashamed to tel] the young man’s name.” 

*Oh no, Thyrza,” said Annette. I could see | 
plainly that she was em. barrassed, while she | 
removed her bonnet and shawl]. ‘That was— | 
was only some one from Detroit,” she went on, | 
“whom I used to—to know there.” | 

**Oh, indeed!” said Thyrza, with an accent. 
of the most unmerciful satire. ‘ Mightn’t it | 


keep | 
* * 





| 


| Thyrza always prepared breakfast. 


a el 


| faltered, looking 


have been just as well if you'd asked him in- | 


side? Or was he too high-toned a gentleman | 
for Johu and me?” 


| Annette gave no reply, andthe meal at which | 


off almost in silence. My old distrust of my 
powers to fill Annette’s fancy, to satisfy her 
| sentiment, had returned with most haunting 
| potency. 
Could it be possible, I asked myself, that my 
wife had a brother whose existence she was for 
| some reason unwilling to acknowledge?) Now 
| that 1 gave reflection to this possibility, it as- 
| sumed more than probable colors. It explained 
| a good deal of ber previous reticence regarding 
| her life and association in Detroit. And it left 
| me with an excellent reason for her embarrass 


| 
| 
| 


| ment on appearing before myself and my sister | 


a little while ago. 

As soon as we were alone together that even- 
ing I said to Annette: 

‘*Thyrza was wrong in having spoken to you 
with that sarcastic style of hers about your De- 
troit acquaintance. But then you know my 
sister’s way.” 

“Yes, John,” she answered, drooping her 
sweet, long-lashed eyes a little. 

I was waiting for some explanation from her 
-f-o*o the stranger was ; and I began to feela 


| 
} 


| 


| 





| arts which can please or cajole her sex. 
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acquaintanceship quite clear to me. But she 
gave me no further reply. 

* You never had a brother, did you, Annette?” 
I presently resumed, looking at her. perhaps, 
with mone steadiness than I was aware of. 

“A brother?” she repeated, starting. ‘*No— 
never, 

‘*But you have a sister, a little older than 
yourself, who is now in Detroit ?” 

* Yes,” she replied with speed, and with a 


sudden delicate little flush tingeirg her soft | 


complexion. (I had no doubt this time about the 
latter manifestaticn), ‘‘ Now in Detroit,” she 
added, and then stopped short. For an instant 
I belfeved she was about to speak further on 
this or some other subject. But I was disap- 
pointed, and controlled the impulse that soon 
came upon nie to ask her another question. 


That evening I left the house to attend a | 


meeting of our trade union. There were some 
fiery and turbulent spirits there, and, though 
they refrained from expressing the fierceness 
of their views before the gathered assemblage, 
I mixed with some of them afterward and felt 
embittered enough to sympathize almost 
(transiently, at least) with the revolt and 
incendiarism which they uttered. 


There is no use denying it, I had become | 


burningly jealous of my wife. 

What more ratural 
have married me for the merest worldly rea- 
sons? I was ill-looking. I had none of the 
Since 
my boyhood no member of it had ever shown 
me the least liking before. 
had seen her chance of support--of decent 
thrift, and had married me. Women were con- 
stantly doing just these deliberated things in 
higher no less than in lower spheres of life than 
our own. 

She had told me that she had not a single 
male friend in all Chicago beside myself. How, 
then, had she become intimate enough with 
this well-favored youth to warrant his holding 
converse with her as I had seen him do in the 





public street? No doubt they had been walk- 
ing together for some time before I observed 
them. No doubt they had met often. But if 
the matter were all to be easily elucidated- if I 
was the prey of an unjust and an insulting 
suspicion—why had she said no word that 
would terminate my misunderstanding? I had 
made no accusation against her. My pride was 
above doing that—and above questioning her 
turther, as well. 

She spoke a few words to me when I entered 
the sitting-room, which adjoined our apart- 
ment, at a rather late hour that night. Her 
voice sounded as amiable and gentle as it had 
always done. She had retired some time ago. 
I answered her in monosyllables that I tried 
not to render surly. I took a book and endeav- 
ored to read it. It was a book that one of the 
fractious and hot-headed employes of the fac- 
tory had loaned me, and it was written by a 


| notorions German anarchist, having been trans- 


lated and published here. 


Somehow its extreme and almost bloodthirsty 


arguments pleased my wretched mood. I read 
on and on, till it grew much later than I had 


| any right to remain reading. If Annette would | 
only call to me from the next room and offer 


some explanation! She must have seen that 
her silence had surprised and distressed me. 
But a little while before I closed my book I 
heard the sound of her peaceful, slumberous 
breathing. She had failen asleep; she had for- 
gotten, or perhaps she did not care. 

I arose the next morning before she did. 
My sister 
gave a little recoiling movement when she saw 
my pale face. Annette came intothe room just 
as 
forced mysel. to drink a cup of coffee and to 
swallow a ce‘tain amount of food. Both my 
wife and Thyrza spoke while we all three sat 
together at the breakfast table, but I paid no 
heed to what they said. When I had risen and 
passed out inio the hall, where my hat and 
overcoat were, I suddenly perceived that 
Annette had stolen out after me. 

“John,” she said, laying her hand on my arm 
and looking at me wistfully with her lovely 
eyes, ‘‘are you unwel! this morning, or-—or are 
you angry at me? Which is it?” ‘ 

* Neither,” I returned sullenly. Then, with 
a change of mood, 1 met her gaze inthe most 
searching manner. ‘* Annette,” I said, ‘** why 
have you refuseitotell me more about that 
man with whom I saw you talking last even- 
ing?” 

**I—TI have nct refused,” she stammered. 
My lips curled. ‘You have not been cross- 
questioned,” I answered, shaking off her hand 
as it lay on my arm. ‘* And don't thiuk that 
I shall cross-question you. That is not my 


turned away. I had already put on my 
overcoat. I reached out for my hat, and in do- 
ing so made a longer pause than this simple act 
required. Would she speak now ? 

but she did not speak. I wheeled about and 
faced her. 

** Have you nothing to tell me?” I exclaimed; 
‘nothing to make clear further than you have 
already done?” 

*“J—T can't tell you anything yet, John,” she 
very miserable and crest- 
fallen, **I—I never thought you could suspect 
wrong of me! I—I—thought—” 
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than that she should | 


Annette Rathburn | 


I was beginning to partake of breakfast. I | 
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But there I turned on my heel and quitt 
the house, going to my work with an aching 
| and burning heart. ng 

I no longer had a shadow of doubt that sh 
was false to me. Call it madly, wildly Sensele ~ 
if you will. I merely state the sad distressing 
fact. 

That day the first active signs of the reat 
| Chicago strikes began to show themselves, 
the factory we heard of how the railroad me 
were stubbornly and angrily thronging front 
work, A smoldering excitement prevailed i 
our own midst. Our emplcyers had alre . 
sent us the most haughty and challengin 1 
answers with regard to taking back certain dig, 
charged men whom our union had demanded 
that they should treat more leniently, jp 
myself, I felt a perfect devil of recklessness 
gaining possession of me. It seemed to me 
if all the world were against me. I had hever 
had a happy life: I had always dep ored th, 
| doom of being born far below those gifts of fon 
| tune which thousands of others enjoyed. An. 
| nette had been such a star of hope and cheer tg 
| me! With her at my side I had grown to be. 
| lieve that I was richer in real happiness thay 
all the opulent capitalists against whom Thad 
| heard my mates groan so bitterly. 

I have never been «drinking man, but that 
night I went to a liquor saloon with a little 
| crowd of our most wayward and discontenteg 
workmen, They drank and I drank with them 
| We left the saloon after staying there about an 
| hour. My companions were bent upon makin 
| some personal appeal at the house of one of oy: 
| employers, They meant worse than that, if 
persuasion failed. Riot was in their faces 
their gestures. Would I go with them? Tye 
| few drinks I had taken had set my brain on tire 
Oh, yes, I would go with them! We sallieg 
| forth in a haphazard, devil-may-care group, 
Conscience, not yet drowned by the Jiquor | 
| had swallowed, whispered to me: * You are 
about todo the one foolhardy, futile act that 
you have always condemned and hated jp 
| Others, You may regret this night through al} 
| the remainder of your thoughtful and sensible 
life-time. You have secretly called yourself g 
| philosopLer. Don't fling yourown theories into 
the dust.” 

But I flouted the appeal of conscience, as 
many a better man than I have done. I went 
onward with the evil and desperate throng, 

We had scarcely gone the length of more than 
two streets when I happened to glance toward 
my right. And there, just in the shadow of a 
large, dark storehouse, closed for the night, ] 
caught a glimpse of my wife's face, with the 
flicker of a street Jamp full upon it. 

I paused. The others went on. They had 
not noticed my act. They had nearly all drank 
more than I had dared to drink ; and besides, 
their new, half-furious project was an added 
intoxication for them. 

Annette was not alone. The same pale, good- 
looking fellow whom [I had seen her part from 
last night stood near her now. She had taken 
both his hands in hers. She was looking at him 
with eyes full of sorrow and entreaty. I drew 
closer tothem. They did not observe me. The 
streets were full of passers at this hour; war- 
and rumor of war was everywhere. 

could presently hear each 
Annette uttered. 

**Oh, [am so sorry for you!” she exclaimed. 
“*T can't let you struggle on as you've been 
doing any longer! Danver is abroad now. You 
know how I've always clung to you and always. 
shall! You were never so dear to me, either, 
as you are at this moment! No, no; you must 
consent to do what Iask! You——” 

Annette’s words ended there. I had slipped 
up to the pair and laid one hand, with a grasp 
of steel, on her companion’s coat collar, 
Annette gave a faint little cry, and then, as. 
her eyes swept my face, she must have seen 
how set and livid it was. Perhaps she saw 
| Something there worse than either perturba. 
tion or pallor. 

**My God, John!” she gasped. ‘ Don’t, don’t 
| hurt her! She—she is my sister!” 
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CHAPTER XI.—(CONTINUED.) 


George raised his hat coldly to her as he 


» up; i 
ners waa none of the wild rage in it that had 


frightened her so terribly a few evenings be- 


ore. : 
a was silent for a moment or two as he 


sf00 
eit would break from her bosom, 
ust have heard its throbbing? 

“[T have heen thinking over our last conver- 
gation, Lady Adelaide,” he said at last, in a 
dull, cold voice ; ‘‘ indeed, I have thought of it 
without ceasing since Lleft you. I have racked 
my brains to devise a means for us to escape 
‘from this misery, but I have been unable to 
find one. I cannot forgive you; ae 

“George, George!” she cried, laying her 
hands on his arm, “you must forgive me! 

“What? Is it possible that you have some 
heart left still?” he answered, not angrily or 
contemptuously, but with genuine surprise. 
«Tg it possible you care for my forgiveness ? 

“1 beg you to forgive me—here on my knees 
—and to let me go. I am——” she began. | 

“Ha, I understand!” he answered, with a 
sad smile; it is not my forgiveness you 
want; it is my forbearance! That I can un- 

rstand,” . 
aes sarcasm did not wound her. She did not 

serve it. : 

” What good will it do you to ruin me?” 

she said, tearfully. ‘* You used to be good and 

snerous, George.” 

wi Used to bet Ah, I was once a far, far bet- 
ter man than I am_now, Lady Adelaide,” he 
answered. ‘* When I first knew you I could 
look the world in the face. I loved my ——. 
bors, hated no man. As far as in me lay I did 
my duty toall. I didn’t find it hard then to 
forziveand forget, but you have made it impos- 
sible to me! You have made me wicked and 
hard, as well as miserable] You have ruined 
me, body and soul !” : 

“George, do not speak so!” she whispered, 
recoiling from him; for his cold, despairing 
tone terrified her even more than his anger. 

“How can I speak? How else could I 
speak?" he answered. “I am not like you, 

Adelaide ; I cannot livea lie. If I let you go 
now—ao, to live out your deceit—do = think 
that I could go forth into the world and do 
likewise? No! If I leave you, I go away to 
live a life of solitude. No wife will ever share 
my home—no children will ever bear my 
name, Ishall be a lonely, miserable man for- 
ever | “ 

She sobbed. His grief was so great, so ter- 
ribiy real, that even her heart was touched, yet, 
at the same time, a wild thrill of hope shot 
through it. He would yield. He would go 
away, and trouble her no more. 

“fam sorry—so sorry!” she muttered. 

“Sorry! Not for me, Lady Adelaide,” he 
answered, sternly. ‘* You fancy it is for me. 
It is only for yourself. Oh, I know the deceit 
and treachery of your heart well. If I were to 
be taken away to prison again—shut out from 
the world for the rest of my life from this mo- 
ment—you would be glad, for you would 
escape! If I were to fall dead at your feet, you 
woud be still more glad, perhaps, for then you 
would be free indeed ! ou are not sorry for 
me, Lady Adelaide. Do not say it.’ 

“Tt is you who are cruel and unjust now,” 
replied Adelaide, looking for the first time into 
his face, with her glorious eyes—that he had 
once felt could lead him on to do anything for 
her sake—full of tears. “‘Oh, George, if, by 
any act of mine, I could undo the past, believe 
me, I would do it! I swear it!” 

‘**How mucb of the past?” he asked sorrow- 
fully. ‘‘Our marriage, perhaps. I know it.” 

She turned away, and broke into bitter weep- 
ing. He let her weep on, his bosom heaving 
and his hands clasped tightly together. 

* Adelaide, I have decided,” he said at last. 

“Yes?” she answered, in a low choked voice, 
and looking so wildly at him that he, too, felt 
moved. 

“IT cannot release vou. Hush!”—as_ she 
attempted to speak—to implore him. ‘*I mean 
I cannot legally release you. In reality you 
are, and ever will be, my wife; but”—and he 
paused—**I will spare you. You can go your 
way, and 1] will go mine. We will never meet 
azain, 

She sobbed convulsively, but did not reply. 

“See here,” he went on, putting his hand 
into his pocket, and taking out the marriage 
certilicate—* here is the only proof of our mar- 
riaye I possess. Once.l treasured it beyond all 
things | possessed ; now itis worse than worth- 
less to me. Take it; burn it and destroy it, 
and go your way. 
a being as your miserable 
Yorke, lives.” 

He held out the paper. Adelaide took it 
without a word. One moment he paused, then 
turned away and left her. 

She was saved —free! She could hardly be- | 
lieve it—hardly realize that the great terror | 
that had made her life a burden to her for so 
many years was quite removed, Her marriage 
need never haunt her now. She would in time 
learn to believe it had never taken place—that 
she had but dreamt it in a horrible dream. 

George had given her her liberty, He would 
trouble her no more. 

She crushed the paper tightiy in her hand, 
and turned to retrace her steps, It was nearly 
dark, and the path was slippery, her footsteps 
Were uncertain, and she had to proceed slowly. 
She heard, or imagined she heard, a rustling in 
the bushes behiud her. Was George following 
her? Avain fear of him filled her heart, and 
she hurried on. 

lhe moon had risen, and just as she reached 
the stream, its pale, watery beams shone out 
asthe wind blew away the thick clouds that 
had covered it. 

She paused, 

Surely she heard a footstep ! 

“Weil, what then? No one would harm her. 

The moonlight glanced and glittered on the 
rushing stream. ‘The little bridge looked 
trailer and narrower than ever. The mist and 
damp had congealed and frozen, and the hand- 
rail was covered with a hoar-frost, and the 
novo foot-board was slippery with a coating 
OT ice, 

lier hand shook and her heart trembled as 
she set foot on it. 

Slow y ana cautiously she took a step or two | 
then paused, looked up, started and slipped 
backward, and, with one wild, piercing shriek 
fell into tne foaming torrent below. 

“ Adelaide, my God!” cried an agonized voice 
the voice of the duke, for it was he on whom 
Adelaide's eyes had fallen, and who had caused 
her to start and lose her footing and in an in- 
Stant more he would have plunged into the | 
river, but so. eone was beforehand with him. 

George had followed Adelaide to the river's 
ede, and, as she fell, had plunged into the 
Stream from the other bank to rescue her. 

lt wasahard struggle he had, The current 
Was strong; the river’s bed filled with rocks. 
Adelaide’s heavy cloak pulled her down, and 
Was a dead weight on him, too; bruised, bleed- 
ing and panting, he at length drew her in- 
Sensible form from the foaming water. 

She neither spoke nor moved, 

. Adelaide! speak--speak!” cried the duke, 
'n an agony, whilst, with George's assistance, 
he undid the heavy cloak and chafed her cold 
tands, ** Hal! blood |” 

And he drew away the hand that was sup- 
Porting her head, dyed with a crimson stream. 
4 wo men, attracted by the shriek of Lady 
delaide, now arrived, and she was carried 

ack o the castle. 

At the door was the doctor’s 
had called to see the earl. 


Surely he 


m 


husband, George 








carriage. He 


Forget, if you can, that such | 


his face was stern and quiet, but 


| before her, and Adelaide’s heart beat as 





“This way—this way, for Heaven’s sake!” 
cried Almadale, as he came out. 

And by aside door the duchess was carried 
into the castle. 

She scarcely breathed. 

Hour after hour passed, and there was no 
improvement in her condition. 

‘The wound in her head was fatal. The cruel 
rocks had beaten the life out of her and before 
midnight all was over. 

The duke was stunned by his sudden loss, 
and by the terrible form death had assumed in 
this case. His wife—so young, so beautiful !|— 
to be thus suddeuly snatched from life. He 
could hardly believe it. 

The earl was frantic. As far as he could love 
he had loved his child and been very proud of 
her, and he felt the loss of her keenly. As to 
Aunt Cicely, if Adelaide had been her own 
child, she could not have been more miserable 
at her loss. 

It was days before the duke was sufficiently 
master of himself to attend to any matters. 
He had never alluded to the man who had 
rescued Adelaide from the water, nor asked 
his name, and it was not till the funeral was 
over, and Adelaide’s remains were laid in the 
family vault at Almadale, that he remembered 
to inquire, and then his conscience rebuked 
him for his remissness. 

If he had saved her, to him she would have 
owed her life ; and had it nut been for the jag- 
ged rock on which she fell, doubtless he would 
have saved her. Anyhow, he had risked his 
own life to save hers, and had not even been 
thanked. 

When he returned to Yardly, inquiries were 
made. Only the two men who had hastened at 
ouce to the duke’s assistance had seen Georye ; 
for as soun as they had neared the castle, he 
had left them. 

‘* It was George Yorke, your Grace,” said the 
steward, of whom the duke made inquiries. 
“George Yorke. He about whom there has 
been great talk lately. Who was sent to penal 
servitude and then released.” 

*““Ah! L remember,” said the duke sadly. 

And he thought as he said the word of 
how greatly his tender-hearted darling had 
been interested in young George Yorke years 


ago. 

** Yes,” said Aunt Cicely, sobbing when she 
heard it ; ‘* and to think none of us have even 
thauked him?” 

‘* that must be remedied at once. I must go 
and see him this very day,” said the Duke. 

| _— fear, your grace——” began the stew- 
ard. 

“What?” asked Almadale, in surprise. 

* You won’t be able to see Mr. Yorke, your 
grace. He's up at the Home Farm, I hear, dan- 

gerously ill—typhoid fever, I hear.” 
| **Poor fellow! Well, if there is anything 
wecan do for him, it must be done, Evans; 
and when he is well, I must think how I 
can reward him for his courage. She—the 
duchess took a great interest in him, and was 
kind to him in their childhood, | believe.” 

“Yes, your grace,” replied the man. 

And no more was said at that time about 
George Yorke. 

Meanwhile, George Yorke lay on his bed of 
sickness, knowing no one, unconscious of what 
was taking place around him. ‘The shock, the 
terror, the fearful strain on his nerves had 
been too much for him, and nature had given 
way at last. He had staggered back to the 
Home Farm that night, after looking his last 
on Adelaide's insensible form, wet, bruised, 
| chilled to the bone, and had been admitted by 
Farmer Hollingford in a worse plight than on 








| the evening of his return, and utterly unable 


ive an account of what had happened. 


to 
The Hollingfords heard of it the next day, and 


| knew that George had risked his life to save 


the ear.’s daughter; but George had forgotten 
it all. He raved and muttered in hopeless de- 
lirium, with Patience, or her mother b side 
him and attending to his needs, whilst the 
Castle was changed into a house of mourning, 
and the body of her who had been his wife in 
name was carried far away to its last resting- 
place. 





CHAPTER XII. 


Winter had passed away, and summer had 
returned. The skivs were blue and soft; the 
air warm and balmy ; the hedgerows were filled 
with wild roses and honeysuckle, and a thous- 
and wild flowers enameled the turf, 

The Home Farm, with 
and long, low windows, round which clustered 
sweet jessamine and _ passion-flowers, look- 
ed at its best. ‘The garden was all aglow 
with color, and the scent of white pinks, mig- 


| nonette and lavender, filled the air. 





| on the high road to recovery. 


| dark eyes were calm and (if sad) peaceful. 


Under the big mulberry tree to the left of 


| the house, in the center of the grass plot, well | 
| sheltered from the rays of the sun, sat George 


Yorke and Patience Hollingford. George was 


still reckoned an invalid, though, to judge from | 


appearance, he was, if an invalid still, certainly | 
His face had lost 
the wan, anxious expression that it had worn 
before his illness, and his mouth its set tirm- 
ness; it was softer and gentler now, and the 


‘““You take too much care of me, Pa- 
tience,” he said, as Patience. looking 
bright and blooming in her pretty blue 


chintz dress, handed him a cup of fresh milk, 


| **I must begin to leave off being coaxed and 


coddied, and return to my old waysand habits.” 

** Not yet,” she answered, with a half-entreat- 
ing smile. ‘** You must remain under my care 
a little longer, George.” 

*“*Why, you speak as if you would be sorry to 
get rid of me, Patience ; but I must have been 
a terrible trouble to you all these months,” he 
answered. 

She looked uneasy. 

‘*You’ve been no trouble to any one,” she 
answered, with a smile and then asigh. “In- | 
deed,” she answered, trying to laugh, “I should 
feel quite lost withouc you, George; and—— 

**And I should be quite lost without you, 
Patience, my sweet, kind, dear nurse!” he 
replied, and took her band in his. ‘* How can I 
ever thank you enough, Patience, for all your 
goodness to me?” 

“There is nothing to thank me for,” she 
answered, drawing away her hand shyly. ‘ As | 
1 said, it has been a pleasure to me the little 
I’ve done for you, and doing it has been a hap- | 
piness to me.” ; 

‘“*Have you really been happy?” he said, | 
looking full into her truthful eyes. aS | 

‘** Very happy,” she faltered, her eyes sinking 
beneath his gaze. 

He was silent a few moments. 

** Oh, if it were possible—if I only could,” he 
murmured to himself. 

Patience looked up in surprise. ae 

* Possible. What isit you cannot do, George ?” | 
she asked. ot 

‘* Tell you my secret—all my past, Patience, 
he said, in a low voice. | 

** And why dare you not tell me?” she asked, | 
her heart beating painfully. 

‘* Because I am afraid of losing your friend. | 
ship--your good opinion—your———"; .. se: o 

‘© You will never lose my friendship, George,” 
she answered, “ and do not believe you 
can have done anything to forfeit my good 
opinion.” 

“T hardly know,” he answered—‘'I hardly 
know what you may think of me when you 
know all.” 

There was silence between them for some 
minutes. Then George spoke again : 

“*I must tell you—I must learn my fate, and 
if you bid me go I will leave you and live out 
my life alone.” 





| dame clasped her 
| delight. 


| heard this long and many a day!” 


| happy life in the country. 


; | Patience with tnem. 
its thatched roof | in October, and, after a few days passed in | 


| London, George Yorke and Patienve came back | 
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“FOR TWENTY YEARS: 


A Story of Love and Life in England. 


She looked up ¢nto his face with a beautiful 
light in her eyes. ““aee50 

‘*George, do not tell me—do not say any- 
thing. I think—I am sure—I know part, if not 
all, your secret. If I don’t know all do not tell 
it me. I trust you and honor you. I know you 
would never do anything disgraceful.” 

Her perfect trust in his rectitude almost 
overcame George. Did he deserve it? He 
shook his head sadly. 

‘*I did one wrong action, Patience, and oh! 
what misery it brought me!” 

‘But the misery is over now,” she said, 
softly. 

“That depends,” he replied, ‘‘that depends 
on what your verdict is when you have heard 
my story, and I haven't treated you kindly. I 
know, whatever you may think of me now, 
that once—once—oh! Patience, I was untrue to 
you, and I know it gave you pain, unworthy 
though I was of any place in your regard. 
When I think of it now I feel a wretch—a 
brute; I feel that you must despise me!” 

The tears were standing in her blue eyes. 

“George,” she answered, falteringly, ‘* you 
did pain me; I own it. I saw it, though no 
one else did, that you loved e 

She could not speak the name, and turned 
away to hide her tears. 

“IT did not change, though,” she murmured, 
so low that George just caught the words, 

He longed to take her in his arms at that 
very moment and tell her he loved her now 
far, far more dearly than he had ever loved her 
before, but he refrained. 

“You are right, dear,” he said; ‘‘ you have 
half my secret. Now let me tell you the 
whole,” 

But Patience shook her head, and put her 
little hand before his mouth. 

‘** I will not hear—do not tell me!” she cried. 
“* Whatever it may be, it can make no difference 
to me.” 

‘‘Then am I to leave you, Patience?” 
asked. 

‘“Leave me!” she cried, in sudden terror. 
““George, what do you mean?” 

“If you will not listen to me, how can I 
ever obtain your pardon for the past—your love 
and respect for the future? You are my one 
hope, Patience! With you to love me, my life 
will be happy ; I shal forget the past ! lieve 
you! how dearly! If yousend me from you, 


pint 








” 


‘he 








The Dear Old Times. 


attachments. But— 





you send me to despair |!” 

“George,” she answered, “I do love you, 
and [ trust you, too! Tha’ is why I don’t want 
ygu to tell me your secret. Let it be buried for 
ever ; let us never speak of it again.” 

** Patience,” he repiied, ‘ would it be right— 
would it be?” 

** Quite right, Iam sure of it,” she answered 
earnestly, looking again into his eyes with such 
perfect Jove, and trust and devotion that 
George hesitated no longer, but, stooping over 
her, kissed her sweet lips, and the wretched past 
slippea like a heavy burden from his shoulders, 
to be buried in oblivion forever. 

Blithely caroled the birds, brightly shone the 
sun; the rooks flew cawing about in the elm 
trees, and the cattle came home to the yard ; 
yet George and Patience still sat beneath the 
mulberry tree, unconscious of how time was 
passing. 

At length Mrs. Hollingford’s shrill 
roused them. 

‘Patience, Patience! where be’ 
The cows are home and milked! 
help me in the dairy!” 

** Nay, mother, I’ll help ye,” said the farmer’s 
good-natured voice. ‘I'll sit old Gilbert by the 
door here, in the sun, and we'll leave Patience 
to look after the sick man.” 

“Sick man!” grumbled Mrs. Hollingford. 
with a twinkle in her eye, however, that 
showed she was not seriously put out, “ Ah! 
here they be! He don’t look much ikea sick 
man now, farmer, lm thinking!” 

Nor did he. Never had George looked 
happier than he did as, with Patience’s hand in 
his, he suddenly stepped up to the spot where 
the three old folk were gathered together. 

“George and Patience!—George and Pati- 
ence!” chuckled old Gilbert, as he saw them. 
‘He'll bring her home sume day yet. he wil!, 
mark my words, farmer; and a sweeter lass 
than Patience don’t step!” 

*Rignt you are, father!” cried George, put- 
ting his arm round Patience; ‘and, with her 
father’s and mother’s leave, I'm going to bring 
her home at once, old man! What do you all 
say to that?” 

**Good boy! Good boy!” laughed the old 
man; whilst Farmer Hollingford threw up 
his hat with a hearty “ Hurrah!” and the 
hands and laughed with 


voice 


ye, lass? 
Come and 


a 


* Well, George,” she said, ‘“‘ you werea pretty 
time making > yourmind! Never mind, then, | 
Patience, child ; never look so shy, but come 
and kiss me. This is the best piece of news I've 


And when summer and autumn were over, 
and the harvest was all gathered in, George and 
old Gilbert returned to the Manor Farm, and 
The marriage took place 


to Yardly and settled down to their quiet, 


it was several years later—long after old 
Gilbert had gone to his rest in the church- 
vard; and when George and Patience’s eldest 
boy was seven years old, and his sister, a 
pretty, fair-haired, blue-eyed child of five—that 
George and the Duke of Almadale met again. 

Lord Hetherington had died, and the duke 
came down to the castle shortly afterwards to 


| help Lad¥Y St Quentin in the management of 


her affairs. 

He was accompanied by a sweet, gray-eyed | 
little woman, his wife and two baby sons. The | 
present duchess is not to be compared to the 
first in point of good looks nor birth. She is 
the daughter of a poor country clergyman, but 
she is so sweet and lovable that everyone | 
adores her, and the duke positively worships | 
the ground she treads on. He is glad to get | 
away from Yar ly, however, for it reminds 
him of his first wife and her tragic end. 

**Poor thing!” he thinks, with a sigh. ‘*She 
died voung, and somehow I don’t think she | 
was half as happy with me as Agatha is.” 

Lady St. Quentin still lives at the castle: 
present Lord Hetherington, her nephew, pre- 
fers Homberg ard Monaco to Yardly, and 
allows his aunt to live at the castle as much as 
she pleases, She leads a lonely life, and often 
looks back to the past, when she was a gay 


the 


| woman of fashion, with a sigh, but she is not 


without friends, 
She is kind and charitable to the villagers, 
and they all like her; and she is friendly with 


| the farmers round about, and often condescends 


to drop in and look at Mrs. Hollingford’s dairy, | 
or Mrs, Maunsel’s prize fowls; but amongst all | 
her vil age acquaintance there is not a couple 


| she likes so well, or who seem tv ber so happy | 


as Patience and her husband, Bonnie George | 


| Yorke 


THE END, 
oe | 
| 
| 
| 


A Common Humanity. 





To steal a kiss is wrong, I know it ; 
Judges there are who would decree 

Offenders should be made to show it, 
Submitting to some penalty, | 

But given a drive, moonlit, forsaken ; | 
One girl, not stern, warm lips, bright face, 

One man, not wooden ; and now, taken— | 
Well, what would you take in his place? 


So then, his guiltlessness declaring 
As we the provocation note, 
I gather from your lofty bearing | 
Acrime you count it to provoke, | 
But I would justify the woman, | 
As you the man did, nothing loth, 
And make the plea of being human | 
Do duty in the case of both. | 
| 
| 
| 





Old Gentleman (to a very rich old lady ata 
party—Who is that handsome young man 
standing over there? Old Lady—That’s my 
son-in-law. He's a very brilliant young man— 
made a large fortune by the law. Old Gentle- 
mau—Indeed! How’s that? Old Lady—The 
law made him my daughter's husband. 


| PRESIDENT : 





—no one has ever mentioned the dear old | 


blow-downs they used to have 
old fire-place. 


————_—_ ~~— 


My Sweetheart. 





She is not beautiful, I know— 
Perhaps she isn’t even pretty ; 
And sure, no man alive could call 

Her either clever, wise or witty. 


She's but a modest little maid, 

And dowered with few of Nature's graces 
Yet for one smile from her I pass 

Unmoved by all the fairer faces. 


Her eyes are blue and bright, and yet 
I must confess I’ve seen eyes bluer, 

And brighter, too ; but ne’er a heart 
That's fonder, tenderer or truer, 


Her face, her form, her ways belike 

From rigid standards make deflection ; 
Where others most would criticise 

‘Tis there my eyes most find perfection, 


Her voice is not all music, no, 
Nor in the dance her foot the fleetest ; 
And yet, somehow, of all sweet yirls 
My little sweetheart is the sweetest. 


Within my heart, high-pedestalled, 

She sits supreme—but God above her ; 
She rules my life, I know not how 

Nor why, I only know I love her. 


—————-- we -——— — 


A Novel Christmas Tree Festival. 


“At the Christmas tree at the Episcopal 
church Saturday evening.” says an Arizona 
paper jus: received, ‘“‘there was a very novel 
and pleasant surprise for the children as well 
as for their elders. The tree was a large pine 
extending to the ceiling of the church. In front 
of it stood an immense cloth screen, so that it 
was impossible to see anything except the top 
ot the tree. There was great curiosity on all 
hands to know the reason of this, and all were 
on the qui vive. When the large audience had 


assembled the screen was removed and the | 


| Ladies’ and Gents’ Fur Goods, Fur 


body of One-Eyed Smith, the noted horse thief, 
was seen hanging to the largest limb. The 


| Sight was met with deafening applause, after 


which the rector explained that Smith had 


been lynched to the tree by the Willing 
Workers’ Vigilance Committee. The most 


laughable part was yet to come. however, 
when, after the presents had been distributed to 
the little folks by Col. Sandy McCracken, super- 


intendent of the Sunday school, the members | 
forward and cut | 


of the Bible class stepped 
down Smith, and the colonel read the name of 
Dr. James H. Endicott, our efficieut county 
coroner. 
for the gift in a few well chosen words, and 
immediately empaneled a jury, which brought 
in a verdict that the deceased came to his death 
by ‘suicide in self-defence.’ Take the whole 
affair together, it was the most happily con- 
ceived and felicitously carried out of anything 
of the kind which eyer happened in our midst.” 





It Often Comes This Way. 


He was leaning against the lamppost and the 


| watchful policeman came up very respectfully. 


* Fine night, Mr. Jones.” ‘* Boot ful.” ‘*You're 
ont rather late, ain’t you?” ‘*No, no—about 
my usual time.” ‘* Are you waiting for some- 
body?” ‘No, no—going home. 
that’s all; a little tired.” “Ill walk down with 
you and see you to your door.” * Thank you, 
thank you, but there's no need. The other side 
of the street will be around this way in a mo- 
ment, and I'll just pop in when my door comes 
along. Thank you. Good night.” 


A little tired, | 


from that dear | 





This gentleman expressed his thanks | 





| 





Ah, yes, the quiet life they used to lead in those days sitting before the dear old open fire- 
place, with the great back log smouidcring—all conducive to tender thoughts and romantic 


‘*Ah, Adolphus!” she murmured, ‘I fear I 
am not worthy of you; you are so good.” 
‘““Never mind, darling.’ he said, tenderly, 
“wait till we're married.” 





SOLID COMFORT. 
IT. 





HOW TO GET 
As I'm sitting by the fireside 
My thoughts do backward wander 
Tis not so very long ago 
That time on which I ponder, 
A year ago, how changed things were, 
I had no fireside of my own 
Was broken down and in despair, 
A stranger friendless and alone. 





Although so very short a time 
1 now can look around 
On every comfort, all my own. 
As nice a home as could be found, 
A handsome stove and carpets rich 
On parlor floor and stairs, 
Splendid pictures, hanging lamps, 
Extension table, easy chairs. 


And un the hall tree over there 
Clothing thick and warm I see, 
A fur trimmed coat with cap to match 
And all belong to me. 
In fact ! have just all I want, 
House furnished well right through 
And if you want to get the same 
I'll tell you what to do. 


There’s many to-day without a home, 
Although this need not be, 
You all can get one of your own 
If you but-do the same as we. 
Walker, the Public Benefactor, 
Offers to you, one and all, 
A home complete, and winter clothin 
On Weekly Payments that are small. 





Why go into furnished rooms when you can get all that ie 
necessary to start house with for a very smalloutiay Money 
can be saved by taking advantage of our instalment plan. 
Get all you want at one time, and pay for it afterwards, by 
weekly or monthly payments. House furnishings of every 
description and first-class ready-made clothing can be had 
in this way at ordinary cash prices. 


WALKER’S 


WEEKLY PAYMENT STORES 


107} and 109 Queen St. West. 


THE FURRIER AND HATTER, 
Queen Street West, a Few Doors West of Yonge 


Is now showing a full line of 


Trimmings, &c. 
Prices much below down-town houses, Quality just 


good. 
Special parlor for Ladies. 


AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF 


GENTS’ FUR CAPS 


A CALL SOLICITED, 
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Telephone No, 1555. 








The Manufacturers’ Life Insurance Company 


AND 
THE MANUFACTURERS’ ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Are two separate and distinct Companies with full Covernment Deposit. 


The Authorized Capital and other Assets are respectively $2,000,000 and $1,000,000 


Vick-PRESIDENTs : 


Rr. Hon. Str JOHN A. MACDONALD, P.C., G. C. B. 
GEORGE GOODERHAM, Esq., PRESIDENT OF THE BANK OF TORONTO, 


WILLIAM BELL, Esa., MANUFACTURER, GUELPH. 


AUDITORS : 


H. J. HILL, SECRETARY OF THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION ASSOCIATION, TORONTO 


EDGAR. A. WILLS, SkcrETARY BoaRD OF TRADE, TORONTO, 
J. B. CARISLE, Manacina DirEctor, TORONTO; ONT. 


POLICIES ISSUED ON ALL THE APPROVED PLANS. 


LIFE POLICIES PUR- 


CHASED AND ANNUITIES GRANTED. 


PIONEERS OF 


LIBREAL 


ACCIDENT POLICIES ! 


Issues Policies of all kinds at moderate rates. Policies covering Employers’ Liability for 
Accidents to their workmen, under the Workmen’s Compensation for Injuries’ Act, 1886. 
Best and most liberal form of Workmen’s Accident Policies. Premium payable by easy 


instalments, which meets a long-felt want. 


AGENTS WANTED IN UNREPRESENTED DISTRICTS. 
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A House Party in Spain. 


Por Saturday Night. 
What kind of people do you like? If you 
were going to have a house party and had the 
world to choose from with a placid assurance 
that every invitation would be accepted. whom 
would you invite? I am not giving house 
parties nor indeed parties of any kind, neither 
do I feel like attending any. The last one I 
was at bored me todeath, and I no doubt help- 
ed to make boredom the chief feature of the 
evening. I never could dance. When I was 
young I was tall and thin and had to stoop 
over my partner in order to clutch some avail- 
able spot when I clung to her in the waltz or 
galop. I always felt that the least thing would 
make me topple over, and when I got safely 
through a dance I could hardly straighten up. 
Now that I am beginning to feel the frosts of 
forty—for frosts do begin to nip us at forty— 
and people jokingly cal! ac Mr. Adipose Tissue, 
the most 'ccuutiful face and winning smile 
couid not coax me on to the floor, which always 
seems to me to creak and sway and teeter and 





groan as my sprightly step glides my 220 lbs. | 


avoir. over its waxen surface. 
* 


or four hours with bad cooking in front of me, 


stupidity on each side, and the consciousness | . : . 
within that I’m doing exactly the right kind of Joyed this castle with me. 1 suppose I could ask 


thing to make my alread iv i 
. Oe ee ee ee | and Rev. Dr. Hall and Mr. Talmage. 


too small for me. Next day I feel stupid and 
sleepy, and the figures in my cash-book stare 
at me as if they belonged to another world, 
and the written lines look like rows of old 
maids wall-flowering here and there ina half- 
lighted room. And even my ears are so bilious 
that in them sounds the drone of the stupid 
half-whispers, the rattle of the knives and 
forks, and scurrying of waiters around the 
table of the night before. 


| 


keep Don Carlos from usurping the throne. 
The Emperor of Austria, the kings of Italy and 
Greece have so much todo girding on their 
armour and watching their line fences, there 
is no chance of them being able to leave home, 
and probably the Czar wouldn't take any 
chances of being scattered into ten counties by 


size) of all the Grand Masters are al- 
ways an interesting feature to visiiors. How 
strange that Toronto alone has these portraits, 
even grand lodge itself cannot boast of one. 
The musical portion was of high merit, and 
was appreciated by the visitors. The dance 
music, Marcicano’s full band, was good; the 
a dynamite bomb for the sake of attending a | floor, covered with canvas, was excellent for 
house party where the cook might be hired by | the dancing, and all of the guests thoroughly 
the Nihilists to poison him. Grover Cleveland | enjoyed that portion of the programme. The 
is too busy laying pipe for his re-election to | dresses of the ladies were pretty and striking, 
spend a week with me just now, and his hand- The W. M., W. Bro. Kerr, received his guests 
some wife could not leave her dearie for fear he | with a few words of welcome, introducing 
might be rude to some of the reporters, Of | R. W. Bro. E. T. Malone, D. D. G. M., to those 
course I don't want any Battenbergs, Kaffir | present. R. W. Bro. Bernard Saunders, 
princes or South American potentates. | P. D. D. G. M., as chairman of reception, paid 
They eat onions and probably flirt with every attention to the guests, assisted by R. W. 
the chamber maids and scandalize the com- 
pany. The Archbishop of Canterbury would 
overawe us and Gladstone would probably in- 
sist on talking on Home Rule, and the peers 
and peeresses would put on too many airs to | 
suit that section of society, 1 will have to in- 


W. Simpson had charge of the music, and Bro. 
J. E. Knox the floor, in which he was ably 
assisted by members of St. John’s, The 
refreshment room was open all the evening, 
and served by Webb in his usual good stvle. 


Bro. F. J. Menet, P. D. D.G. M. R. W. Bro. | 






The Matinee Mashers. 


“Saturday Night” office windows, matinee time: 
sickening mashers staring at the ladies. 


Scene sketched from The vulgar dudes an@ 


¥ 
y 

y) 
lf 
ay) 


vite or else slight all my old friends, 


stranger in his own house! Henry Ward 


| Beecher would have been a jolly fellow to have, 


. ‘ P | he had a big heart in him, but he is dead. 
I go to dinner t , and sit f : 
& cage npn gap adegipaed Come to think of it how many of my old friends 


are dead—friends who could so well have en- 


Canon Farrar, Baron Tennyson and Spurgeon 
But they 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| people.” 


would argue religion and lecture the ladies for 
wanting todance. Yes and likely enough they 
would pack their grips if they had to sit at the 
same table with Elien Terry, Lilly Langtry 


and some of the other theatrical ladies who | 


would be awfully jolly con:pany if the rest of 
the party wouldn’t sneer at them as “‘play-acting 


and actresses for I, not being one of their set, 


| would feel like a super trying to act as stage 


But if I stay at home someone comes up to | ™4&nager. . 


my room and bores me there, while the laws of 
hospitality will not permit me to go to bed or 
throw him out into the hall. If nobody comes 
I smoke till I want a drink, and read till I 


want to read, and reading I want to smoke. 
Or if I try to think I begin to remember, and 
that makes me want to smoke. But even 
amoking will not comfort an old bachelor, 
whose thoughts have drifted back to the days 
when he dwelt with joy. 


covery that even my own refined and select 

society is tiresome to me, and I wish some one | 
would come in and interrupt my tete-a-tete 

with myself. How often I have hailed with 

joy the incoming of some empty-head who 

would destroy a couple of hours and three or 

four of my best cigars while telling me about 

his girl or bragxing about his relations, 

* 


1 aiti ini one of these pleasant humors, utterly | 
disgusted with my own society, but not vet 
reckless enough to wish for any idiotic visitors. 
The bright fire in the grate has burned long 
enough to be full of castles, the title deeds of 
which are registered somewhere in Spain. I 
have been a gay cavalier in these ancestral 
halls for a thousand nights, and twice a thou- 
sand times I have crossed the drawbridge that 
spans their shallow moats, with a bride—the 
fairest ‘‘ Ladye of ye lande.” 


A few nights—perhaps half a score—I have 
rollicked through the corridors playing hide- 
and-seek and blind man’s buff with youngsters 
that called me “ pa-pa,” but I could never see 
their faces, and the castle always fell and was 
buried in ashes before I couid catch the flitting 
fairies of my fancy. Half a score did I say? 
perhaps two score times the silly fancy came— 
I will not confess to more—that I would like to 
eee youngsters of my own galloping on the 
arms of my chair and leaving finger prints on 
my shirt-bosom, and doll baby ciothes in my 
pockets, 


* 

But if I were to have a house party, whom 
would I ask? My castle is large, and my re- 
tainers many. The forests are full of game, 
and over the heath and through the gorse 
ecoveys of birds rise with every rustie of the 
sportsman’s step. In my cellars butts of wine 
and hogsheads of ale, covered with coowebs 
and thick with the dust of many years, are 
waiting to be tapped. A hundred guests’ 
chambers are ready; the grand rooms and 
lofty corridors wait only for their visitors. The 
horses are pawing in their stalls; the dogs 
baying in their kennels. Why do I delay? 

* 

Having a grand castle, of course I must 
make up my party of grandees! Certainly! 
Shall I ask Queen Victoria? No—no matter 
what her raiment, she is always in mourning, 
and seems to be the most joyless woman in the 
world; and I suppose she would want to talk 
to me about the virtues of the dear departed 
Albert, and reminiscences of that sort are the 
ghostliest entertainment one could have. I 
suppose I'l have to bid the Prince of Wales or 
some of the royal family! But the members of 
the royal family aren't jolly, excepting the 
heir-apparent, and he is lively after such a 
queer sort, perhaps some of my lady friends 
will refuse to come if he is here, for fear they 
might get talked about. If the Duke of Edin- 
burgh should accept and bring his Russian 
wife that would settle it as far as fun is con- 
cerned, for she is the most disagreeable woman | 
who has yet been imported to marry one of our 


princes, 


Should I ask the eldest son of the Prince of 
Wales it would make trouble for rumor says he 
is sulky and shy, though with a marked pre- 
ference for married ladies. Eugenia, the ex- 
Empress of France, won't do, because she’s | 
broken-hearted and thinks of nothing but the | 
boy she lost in Zululand. People would laugh 
if Plon-Plon came. He tries to be kingly and 
makes himself absurd by working the king 
business like an advertising fakir. 

7 


There's my old friend William, Emperor of 
Germany, he is too old; he can’t remember 
dates, and would probably forget when I | 
wanted him tocome. The Crown Prince would 
do, but he has a cancer or something in his | 
throat which has to be cut out every few days. | 
The Queen of Spain has to stay home and at- | 
tend to her baby, watch the Republicans, and 


| 


I’ve been thinking an hour and my castle has 
taken a hundred shapes. But the longer I 
think, the more I see that if I want to have a 


| good time and have my guests enjoy them- 
want tosleep. But the moment I goto bed I | - . oe ser 


selves, my house party must be made up from 
one set, and that too the narrow circle ot my own 
acquaintance. But what pleasure would there 
be in a house party made up of that crowd, for 
can't I go and see them dance and eat every 


| night the whole season long? What would it 
| profit me to have them penned up in my castle 


Just about then I make the disagreeable dis- | where I couldn't escape from them even for an 


hour. Now I can take a rest from them when I 
please! They couldn't appreciate the society 
of poets, and artists, and statesmen, and 
princes, and literary men. That reminds me 
that neither could I, except as I enjoy the art 


of the actor while he struts on the stage and I | 


sit in an orchestra chair and examine his make- 


up and criticise his lines, 
* 


How narrow the world is! How small a 
section of it must suffice us, even if we have 
wealth and castles! How few people we can 
know and how worthless are the friendships 
we most aspire to, 

* 
Who, then, shall I have at my house party ? 


They must be those who will not despise their | 


host, and that their host will not despise—. 
But my castle is sinking ; its towers and tur- 
rets have crumbled until they most resemble a 
cottage roof. Yes, and there are the little 
latticed windows with the morning glories 
climbing over the casement! I will hold my 


house party there! 
* 


But whom will linvite ? Not the Jones! No, 
no! I’ve had enough of the Jones for this 
winter. Northe Smiths. Heaven preserve me 
from any more Smith! Nor the DeLanceys; 
nor the Hazeldeans ; nor the Morlands, Good 
Lord preserve us from a down-at-the-heel 
aristocracy! Nor the McBrasseys, nor the 
Highrollers, nor the Skyflyers! Kind Provi- 
dence free us from the big head of sudden 


riches ! 
* 


Whom then will I have?’ There’s Laura— 
pretty, dainty little Laura—Dick’s sister. 
What a stupid Dick is! But I can endure his 
society night after night, so long as he doesn't 
talk of any one but his sister. I can’t think 
of any one else; I can invite no one except 
Dick and his sister, and then it would be 
strictly on the understanding that 
shouldn’t come, or if he came, he shouldn't 
keep hanging around Laura and me the way 
he generally does when I go to see her. How 
the coal seems to gleam inside that lattice 
window! It must be from the fireplace, and 
those shadows so close together must be 
Laura and I sitting talking silly but satisfac- 
tory things which never tire me when with 
her. I like her. The nicest house party I can 
think of would be Laura with —— maybe —— 
perhaps ——. I wouldn’t mind a cradle and a 
high chair, or something of that sort, to give 
us something to think about except ourselves. 


Funny, isn’t it? that I’m forty years old, and 
this is only the second or third time I ever 
thought of such a thing. You laugh! Don't 
laugh—’pon my word it isn’t over the fourth or 


fifth time at most ! 
7 


Do you say that I had already confessed to 


twenty such visions? Well,I guess it’s a man’s | 
privilege to be slightly contradictory when he’s | 


talking to himself. 


* 


When I have a house the party shall consist 


of myself and a party of the second part—or | 


more likely she will be the party of the first 
part, while I will take serious chances of becom- 
ing a said party of even the fifth or sixth part. 


And even—the thought makes me sigh and my | 
heart heavy—even this simple little house may 


have to be—in Spain. 
THE OLD BACHELOR. 





St. John’s Lodge “At Home.” 
The St. John’s Lodge At Home of Friday, 





| February 3rd, was one of the most successful 


and enjoyable ever held in the Masonic Hall, it 
was, in fact, an At Home, and all so felt it, 
the elder members of the lodge with their 
families were there to meet the younger, and 
the committee did their utmost, and did it 
well, to show their visitors that Masons 
know how to entertain in their handsome 
suite of lodge rooms. The portraits (life 


And one 
would have to have some one he knows or bea 


It wouldn’t doto have them all actors 


Dick | 


It was well said, we, the guests, left the room 
‘“*Happy to meet, sorry to part, happy to meet 
again.” 








—- — 


Literary Notes. 


Cricket Across the Sea.—This is a thoroughly 
| readable book. There is not a halting line 
from cover to cover. If we might be permitted 
| to hazard a guess, the two “ vagrants” who 
| are responsible for its appearance are G. G. S. 
Lindsey and Dyce Saunders. To the uninitiated 
| it may be said, that within these pages may be 
found the story of The Gentlemen of Canada, 
whose cricket tour through the British Islands 
last summer was brought to a most suc- 
cessful issue. Lovers of the noble game 
will recognize the names of old friends on 
every page. Do we not know them so well? 
Have we not admired them from afar? Have 
| we not gazed a thousand times on the form of 
W. W. Vickers, Herculean Dyce Saunders an® 
Gypsy Wally Jones? Are not the dragoon 
swagger of the martial Dickson and the ’ossy 
stude of pleasant Bob Shanly ever before 
| our admiring view? Yea! from the general 
manager down to the eloquent ‘* Shrimps,” the 
reader can have nothing but kindly thoughts of 
one and all. : 








* 

Whilst the book makes no claim to literary 
style, nevertheless it contains more of that 
unknown quantity than many a volume of 
greater pretensions. From our point of view 
| it has been weighed in the balances and has 
|; not been found wanting. Every cricketer 
could not be on the team last year, but every 
| extaieeten may enjoy the next best thing—a 
| perusal of the pages of Cricket Across the Sea. 


* 
Toronto Home Knowledge Association, 114 
| Bay street.—The Home Knowledge atlas pub- 
lished by the above association has just been 
| issued from the press, and is one of the most 
| complete works of the kind ever offered in the 
Dominion. This work supplies, long needed, a 
complete atlas of the Dominion, and contains 
really fine maps of Ontario, the North-West 
and the other provinces. In addition to these 
maps it contains much interesting and valuable 
| matter of an historical and statistical nature 
| pertaining to our own country. The general 
maps of the world are very full and complete, 
and those of the ancient world, and those of 
Europe, England, Scotland, etc., showing the 
various and different political changes, are very 
valuable and will be found of special interest to 
the student. The atlas contains over 400 pages, 
| and is handsomely and substantially bound in 
cloth. This work is not for general sale, but 
is supplied to members of the association only. 
* 

The Freemason’s Pocket Book, a complete 
and valuable masonic directory for Canada, is 
just out. It is published by George J. Bennett, 
of the Telegram, Grand Registrar of the Grand 
Lodge of Canada. 


* 

Mona’s choice. By Mrs. Alexander.—The 
sudden loss of her grandmother’s fortune in- 
duces Mona to accept an offer of marriage from 
Leslie Waring, though she loves some one else. 
By thus sacrificing herself, she will save her 
grandmother, who, however, dies just before 
the marriage. Mona then breaks olf her en- 
gagement.— National Pub. Co. 30c. 


. 


In a letter which that brilliant author has 
just sent to one of his American friends, Mr. 
H. Ryder Haggard says that he has no inten- 
tion of visiting this country on a lecturing tour, | 
and that he has given no lecture manager any 
encouragement that he would do so. His liter- 
ary work takes up all the time which he is not 
compelled to give to his law business ; and even 
so comfortable a sum as five hundred dollars a 
night would not, he says, compensate him for 
taking to the platform. 





ooo 


Anyone in Number Four ? 





Did you ever meet a genuine drummer ina 
country town? 

They own it. 

When he reaches the best hotel there he is 
met by the landlord on the front porch, his 
valises are carried into the office and set be- 
hind the office counter, and as he scratches his 
name like a ** Spinner autograph” on the regis- 
ter the landlord stands by in admiration, 

** Any one in No, 4?” 

The host looks vexed, then apologetically 
says: ** You see, County Court's goin’ on, and 
the Judge’s got No. 4, but I'll change him. Tom, 
move the Judge’s things up to the front room 
over the office, make a tire in four, take Mr. 
McCullum’s things there an’ fix the tables in the 
sample room. Johnny, bring up some apples 
| oo a pitcher of cider, What’s new, Mr. McCul- 
um?” 

And then the drummer tells where all the 
other boys are, gets the next best room saved 
for another drummer, who is to come in from 
Lebanon that night, and, after he has washed 
up, he puts in balf an hour before the office fire 
eating apples and spinning highly spiced yarns 
for the citizens that gather about delighted. 

What does he want for supper? The pretty 
dining-room girl biushes as she asks him at the 
table— best seat in the dining-room, at the land- 
lord’s private family table—** Will you have 

fried steak, lamb chops, cold roast beef, ham 
| and ag, baked or fried potatoes, tea o’ cof- 

ee 

The drummer oraers the out fit and then picks 
out the best. Alter tea he is in his glory. He 
visits Jones at his store, inquires about the 
baby, jokes every clerk, until each one is ready 
to swear the stock in his department needs re- 
pienishing. Then he tells stories about the 
stove, pore the mouth organ with mocking- 
bird trills, sings an Irish dialect song, buys the 
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Miss Innocence— What are these men waitin 





crowd five-cent cigars, and pretends to be mad 
because Jones doesn’t sell ‘‘ tenners,” 

The merchant knows that the drummer 
always brings trade, for the citizens that 
gather to hear the yarns and music buy fine- 
cut or plug; some even load up on cider and 
cigars, and as they stay later than usual they 
buy a calico dress pattern to take home asa 
= offering to Maria for ‘*‘stayin’ down to 

ones’ so tarnal late.” Oh, it’s a gala night for 
Jones when McCullum reaches that place on 
his sixty-days’ to 

But the versatile drummer is also a caterer in 
more than a pleasurable way. All through the 
fun and jokes he manages to throw out hints 
about new goods, business, late changes in 
prices, ideas of what is going to make arun 
this season. He also gives Jones a few point- 
ers about the other merchants and what they 
are doing in the way of ordering. He produces 
a trick tobacco box that presents an inveterate 
chew-beggar with a shower of rank cologne or 
something of that sort, and, after thoroughly 
selling a junior clerk—never the boss—Jones 
wants it, and offers to buy it, just to fool the 
boys with. But, bless you, it is the only one 
McCallum has—except about a dozen in his 
valise—and he can’t let his friend have it. 
Finally he weakens, makes Jones a present of 
it, indignantly waving aside the pay offered. 
Why, what would life be worth if we couldn't 
exist for our friends ? 

After a rousing yarn that sets every one 
roaring, he slips out and away to his hotel, 
where he meets Smith, who has just come from 
Lebanon. They have the parlor for a game of 
pinockle, and every regular boarder, tired jury- 
man and guest mutter audible cuss-words, toss 
and turn in their hard beds as the loud laughter 
of the convivial drummer comes stealing over 
the transom of their rooms, and they wish the 
drummers of the road were placed where 
fragrant daisies and untutored_ primroses 
could be plucked from the sward over their 
bodies. 

But the drummer heeds them not. 

It is different the next day, however. Last 
night it was pleasure, the next day it is busi- 
ness. He pins Jones down to a big order, works 
up his trade on all sides, loses his pleasant ways 
afterwards, berates the bus-driver, hurries up 
his dinner and takes the 1:10 for his next town. 
—The Travele*. 


W.&D. DINEEN 


FURRIERS, 


OFFER FOR IMMEDIATE SALE FOR CASH: 


Choice Sealskin Mantles, Ulsters. 


WRAPS, CAPES, MUFFS, CAPS, &c. 








ALSO 4. LOT OF FUR-LINED 


CIRCULARS & SILK-TRIMMED WRAPS 


And an Endless Variety of FURS of all kinds. 


Beaver & Otter Capes & Muffs 


TO MATCH. 


LONG BEARSKIN BOAS AND MUFFS. 


Otter and Beaver Collars and Cuffs 


AND 


Beaver Trimming by the yard. 


COR. KING AND YONGE STS. 
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Miss Strongmind—For someone to come along and teach them manners with a club. 


DRESS SHIRTS 
EVENING GLOVES 
EVENING TIES 


Full assortment in stock of White Dress Shirts. 
court front, one stud hole in front. 


Dents’ White and Lavender Gloves, one and two: 
buttons, plain or white or black stitched backs, 


all prices. 


Evening Ties all kinds. 





WHEATON & CO. 


17 KING STREET WEST 


COR. JORDAN, y 


DORENWEND'S 


firand Display 


HAIR GOODS 











4 To the Ladies and Gentlemen afflicted 
ft h 


Baldness, Thin & Gray Bar, Et. 


Since Dorenwend first appeared in this country as a man- 
ufacturer of HAIR GOODS. great advancement in good 
taste in the appearance of the hair has been made. This 
achievement is most gratifying. In years gone by it was 
considered impossible to introduce such goods as would be 
worn so universally. Only persons who were entirely bald 
and an occasional one whose hair was very thin wore any- 
thing in the line of Hair Goods. Great prejudice existed at 
that time against anything in this line but it rapidly died 
out, and now Ladies with good heads of hair wear such 
pieces as Bangs, Waves, Switches, etc., and Gentlemen with 
only slight baldness wear Toupees, etc. Style demands that 
the hair should be curly and wavy and it is very — 
to have the hair cut, curled and waved, it takes the life out 
of it, and in the end it will come out altogether. The simplest 
way isto get a nice becoming style of headdress and save your- 
self a lot of trouble and save your hair, ard when the style 
changes you can easily change the headdress. Everyone 
should see the new styles of Ermine Petra, Cleveland, Shingle 
Bangs, and other Frontpieces, Wigs, Toupees, etc., at 


“A. DORENWEND’S 
Paris Hair Works, 103 and 105 Yonge Street: 


A BIG STOCK OF THEATRICAL WIGS, MAKE-UPS, ETC., ON HAND. 


S. J. DIXON, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
Cor. Yonge and King Streets. 
FINE WORK A SPECIALTY. 











THE YATISI CORSET 


Is 
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brated Parisian makers. 
ease and grace so much admired in French ladies. 


modeled from a design of one of the most cele- 
It gives the wearer that 


The Yatisi Corset, owing to the peculiar di- 


agonal elasticity of the cloth, will fit the wearer 
perfectly the first time worn, no matter what her 
style of form is—either long or short waisted. To 
ladies who wish to lace tight and not feel uncom- 
fortable at the bust or hips they are indispensible. 


The Yatisi Corset does not stretch at the 
aist, requires no breaking in, fits comfortably the 


first time worn. As it gives to every motion of the 
wearer, it will outlast any of the old-style rigid? 
co 


rsets. 
The Yatisi Corset is made of the best materials, 


ind being elastic (without rubber or springs), is in- 

valuable for invalids, as it cannot compress the 

vital parts of the body. They are recommended by the 

nost. celebrated physicians in all the vena ¢ ties. 
Co: hat t 


The Yatisi Corset is the only one t e pur- 


-haser can wear ten days and then return and have 
he money refunded if not found to be the most per- 
‘ect-fitting, healthful and comfortable corset ever 


orn. 
Every merchant who sells the Yatisi Corset 
ill guarantee claim made by the manu- 


eveuy 
acturers, and refund the money to any lady who 


satisfied with the corset. 


not perfect] 
Th Corset is patented in Canada, 


e Yat 


Great Britain and the United States. 


Every pair of Yatisi Corsets is so stamped 


and no other is genuine. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


THE CROMPTON CORSET CO. 
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Trinity College Conversazione. 


The members of Trinity college literary 
institute made elaborate preparations for their 
annual conversazione on Tuesday evening. 
The main hall was hung with curtains and 
draped with hangings of red, white and blue, 
which were put up under the directions of Mr. 
George Bousfield, while the whole was illumin- 
ated with the variegated and subdued light of 
many Chinese lanterns, The corridors, also, 
though they spoke eloquently in their worn 
appearance of the many feet that had come, 
trod their boards for a while and then departed 
forever, and of what they have to suffer when 
the gay and festive students are having 
orgies, looked their brightest,-and wherever 
there was an available corner it was shaded 
with a curtain and furnished with two chairs, 
the purpose of which the tete-a-tete loving 
young people were not lung discovering. , Con- 
vocation hall was also oeautifully decorated. 
The guests were received in the vestibule by 
the Provost and Mrs. Body. Until after nine 
oclock load after load of guests arrived 
took their seats in Convocation hall 
it was filled to overflowing. The 
amused themselves by _ strolling 
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TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


Mr. W. T. Thompson and Miss Thompson, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Wedd, jr., Lieut. and 
Mrs, Cartwright, Mr. and Miss Vankoughnet, 
Hon. Mr. and Mrs. S, C. Wood, Miss Wood, 
Major and Mrs. Leigh, Mr. and Mrs. Alf. Hos- 
kins, Mr. Carleton Davies, Mr. C. J. Campbell, 
Miss Campbell, Mr. G. Mercer and Miss Adam, 
Mrs. Cole, Rev. C. E. Thompson, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. J. Bethune, Col. and Mrs, Denison, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dykes, Miss Dykes, Mr. and Mrs. Goin- 
lock, Mr. and Mrs. Phillips, Dr. and Mrs 
Strathy, the Misses Strathy, Mr. and Mrs. G. 
A. Mackenzie, Mr. and Mrs. Wedd, the Misses 
Wedd and Mr. Webster, Dr. Krauss, Miss 
Playter. Col. and Mrs. Milligan, Miss Milligan, 
Dr. Temple, Mr. and Mrs. Hewson Murray, the 
Misses Mufray, Col. and Mrs. Sweny, Col. and 
Mrs. Gray, the Misses Gray, Dr. and Mrs. 
Lowe, Miss Dover, Dr. and Mrs. Morson, the 
Misses Morson, Miss C. A. Elwell, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. A. Shutt, Dr. and Mrs. Lough, Mr. 
Frank Cowan, Mr. and Mrs. S. P. Harman, 
Miss Veals, Rev. T. Scott-Howard, Principal 
and Mrs. Dickson, Dr. Geike, the Misses Geike, 
Miss Grier, Miss Symons, the Messrs. Symons, 
Mr, and Mrs, J. Boyd, Rev. J. K. Powell, Mrs. 
Proctor, Mr. and Miss Horrocks, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wootten, Mrs. Kendrick, Rev. C. Caswall, Mr. 


Club and Personal. 





A very pleasant meeting of the Swiss club 
was held on Tuesday evening, at the residence 
of Mrs. J. T. Rolph, 244 St. George street. 
Among those present were noticed Mr. and 
Mrs. Carrick, Mr. and Mrs. Smith, the Misses 
Henderson. Miss Hattie Brown, Miss Simpson, 
Miss Kennedy, Mr. Peuchen, Mr. Mathews, 
Mr, Hickson, Miss Eva Kennedy, Mr. J. King, 
Mr. E. W. Cox, Mr. F. Morphy, Mr. See, Mr. A. 
Sutherland, Mr. and Mrs. Robertson, Mr. C. 
Townsend, Mr. Bradshaw, Mr. Gale, Miss Fitz- 
simmons and Mr. and Mrs. Scales. Professor 
Buhner played excellent music. 


Mrs. Emerrett gave a pleasant party on 
Wednesday evening. 


2, at St. Mark’s Hall, Carlton West, under the 
auspices of the ladies of St. Mark’s church, to 
whom all praise for a successful entertainment 
is accorded, 

Mr. L. Moreland, superintendent Bradstreet’s 
merchantile agency, St. Paul, Minn., is visiting 
his sister, Mrs. E. H. Gerry. 

Edson J. Weeks, general agent New York 


through the corridors, chatting in the vesti- | A, C, F, Boulton, Dr. and Mrs. Moorehouse, Mr. | Central and West Shore Railway, Buffalo, was 


bule, occupying the 
nooks I spoke of be- 
fore, in the halls and 
library, and filling up 
their programmes for 
the dance which was 
to follow. The pro- 
gramme for the con- 
cert, which is described 
at length in the musi- 
cal department, was 
undoubtedly an excel- 
lent one, but on ac- 
count of the crowded * 
condition of the hall it 
was impossible to hear 
it satisfactorily at the 
backof the room, After 
the programme was 
ended the dancing be- 
gan, but here again the 
crowd was too great, 
making it exceedingly 
difficnlt to find part- 
ners when wanted. To 
relieve the pressure on 
Convocation ha 1, some 
danced in the vestibule 
to the music of a piano 
which was played by 
lady friends who kind- 
ly volunteered their 
services. The utmost 
cheerfulness prevailed, 
however, and the even- 
ing went off very pleas- 
antly. The music was 
all that could be de- 
sired. About half past 
twelve o'clock the 
guests had all departed 
and left the boys of 
Trinity rejoicing at the 
success of their even- 
ing’s entertainment. 


There are a couple of 
suggestions which 
were made to me by 
friends on Tuesday 
night. The first is 
with regard to numer- 
ous uninvited persons, 
who forced themselves 
into the college and 
made themselves ob- 
noxious, going so far 
as to invade the pri- 
vate rooms of the stu- 
dents. It is difficult 
to prevent this sort of 
thing. Next season 
this will probably be 
prevented by issuing 
single admission tick- 
ets, so that a squad of 
people will not be 
passed in together 
with no chance of find- 
ing out if everyone be- 
longs to the invited 
party or not. 

There is a general 
opinion that it would 
be much better if it 
were in fact a conver- 
sazione as it is intend- 
edto be. Good singers 
are not willing to come 
and be interrupted in 
their songs by the chat- 
ter of young folks who 
are engaging partners, 
and the dancing might 
well be omitted. Sar- 
URDAY NIGHT’sS sug- 
gestion concerning this 
matter pleased many 
of the students,and next year's programme will 
probably be arranged somewhat differently and 
80 as to attract more maturity and be less of a 
young folks’ merrymaking. Trinity knows how 
to treat her friends well and is always glad to 
make them welcome. This was clearly proven 
by the generous hospitality of Tuesday night. 

The following gentlemen were the committee: 
E. C. Cayley, B.A., president; Chas. H. Shutt, 
B.A., secretary; F. S. Houston, treasurer; A. 
C. Bedford-Jones, librarian; D'Arcy Martine, 
eurator; and Messrs. H. O. Tremanye, Steven- 
son, Bousfield, Lowe, H. H. Johnston, and 
Plummer. 


Among those present were the following: 
Chancellor Allan, the Lord Bishop of Algoma, 


Rev. Professors Jones, Clark, Boys, Roper, the ' 


Rev, H. and Mrs. Symonds, Rev. John Langtry 
and the Misses Langtry, Rev. Richard Harri- 
son, Rev. J. P. Lewis. Rev. T. W. Patterson, 
Rev. George Natiress, Rev. Septimus Jones, 
Mr, and Mrs. W. P, Atkinson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnoldi, Mr. and Mrs. MeMichael, Mr. and 
Mrs. Holmstead, Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Oliver, 
Messrs. and the Misses Lightbourne, Mr., 
Mrs. and the Misses Hague, Mr. and Mrs. 
Featherstonhaugh, Mrs. T. M. Martin, the 
Misses Martin, the Misses Givens, Mrs. Mor- 
Zan, the Misses Morgan, Messrs. Morgan, 





A PARISIAN BABY SHOW. 


C.P. Sparling, Mr. and Mrs, W. D.Shutt and Miss | 
Poynton, Mr. and the Misses Marling, Mr. and | 
Mrs. Towner. Mr. J. C. Wood, Mr. and Mrs. | 
Mun.ford, Rev. C. H. Short, Mr. F. F. C. Heath- 
cote, Dr. Covernton, Rev. C. H. and Mrs. Ingles, | 
Mr. and Mrs, E. T. Lightbourne, Mr. and Miss 
Patriarche, Rev. W. F. Squire, Mr. G. N. Beau- | 
mount, Mr. C. T. Loewen, Mr. W. W. Jones, 

Mr. H. W. Church, Mr. N. F. Davidson, Mr. C. 

R. Hanning, Mrs. and the Misses Stow, Miss 

Morris. 











Mr. J. R. Donne of the Carabineers is the 
guest of his cousin, Mr. Reginald Thomas, at 
102 McCaul street. Mr. Donne, having served 
for some years in India, is spending a portion 


| of a year’s leave in this country. 


Mr. Colin Campbell has left Toronto for New 


York, and the litter city’s gain is the former's 
great loss. He will always be remembered by 
the complimentary sobriquet with which he 
has been christened. I need not name it, as it 
cannot fail to be known to all who know him, 
or have seen him here. Many a fair friend and 
partner bewails his departure, and wishes him 
good luck in his. profession in the capital of 
Yankeeland. 

Mr. Pinhorn arrived this week from England 
for a long visit to his brother-in-law and sister, 
Mr. and Mrs, J. K. Kerr. 


Personal Items. 


in town on Tuesday and Wednesday of this 
week, 


H. western passenger 


Bourlier, general 


agent Allan Line, has gone to New York for a | hall 


few days’ visit. 


| 
| 











' 





| dozen 


| Were over, no one could complain. 


Society. 


Continued from Page Two. 


‘*Let us have wine, women, mirth and laughter, 
Sermons and soda water the day after.” 


At Mrs. Dalton McUarthy’s ball on Thursday 
night, the fashionable assemblage fulfilled with 
a feverish zest, the keen and cynical percep- 
tions of that wicked poet Byron, and drank to 
its dregs che last provision which society has 
made for them before retiring for Lent. It was 
a glorious succe~s, this ball, partly due to the 
indefatigable efforts of hostess and family, and 
partly to the afore-described feeling of a threat- 
ened long rest. There have been so many 
dances this season, and so many kind, } ains- 
taking hostesses, that it would be unfair to 





7 ; eS | give this precedence, but it ranks amongst 
A Pink social, which is a pleasant and novel | : 


affair, took place on the evening of February | 


| the most successful, passing off without 
a flaw. Music, floor, supper pastimes 
—everything was excellent—and although 


slightly crowded, after the first few dances 
Corlett’s 
string orchestra played with marked improve- 
ment, in tempo more especially. Had the 
house been any smaller and there been less 
room, for the three or four hundred people to 
distribute themselves, there might have been 
many discomforts. There were at least half a 


extra sitting rooms, besides a most 


| delightfully arranged conservatory, leading off 


J. Francis Lee, commercial agent C. P. R., | 


Chicago, arrived in town Thursday morning. 


D. MeNicoll, general passenger agent C. P. 


R., Montreal, was in town Thursday on busi- 
ress, 


Mrs. R. Murray Dickson, of Bond street 


church choir, is staying at Tonawanda, N. Y., | 


for the benefit of her health. 


Tuesday, February 21, will witness what 
promises to be a very entertaining promenade 
concert at the Association hall. The proceeds 
are to be devoted to aid that most deserving 
institution the Ontario Depository for Ladies’ 
Work, which should be more prominently 
brought under public notice. Miss Robinson 
and Capt. Geddes have kindly taken charge of 
the musical programme. Refreshments will 
be under the charge of Mrs. Bethune, Mrs, 
Chas. V. Temple, Mrs. Frank Arnoldi, and Mrs. 
Rankin. Flowers, Mrs. Boulton, Mrs, Kerr and 
Mrs, Banks, Other tables under the charge of 
Mrs. John Cawthra and Miss Campbell, Mrs. 
C. S. Gzowski, Mrs, Nesbitt and Miss Burn. 


the largest dancing-room. Dancing could be 
indulged in, in either the drawing-room or the 
Programmes were quickly taken up, and 
the dancing commenced about ten o'clock. 


* 


There were present Col. and Mrs. Sweeney, 
Miss Marjorie Campbell, Mr. and Mrs. Harcourt 
Vernon, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Nordheimer, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. K. Kerr, Mr. Ben Cronyn, Mr. and 


| Mrs. Cattanach, Mr. and Mrs. Melfort Boulton, 


Mr. and Mrs. Monk, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Totten, Mr. and Mrs. T. C. Pattison, Miss Mon- 
tizambert of Quebec, Mrs. Arthur Spragge, Mr. 
and Mrs. Septimus Denison, Col. G. T. and Mrs, 
Denison, the Misses Denison, Mr. and Mrs. 
Widmer -Hawke, Mr. and Mrs, Victor Arm- 
strong, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Galt, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Edwards, Miss Heward, Mr. Gor- 
don Heward, Miss Ross, Liverpool, England, 
Mr. Gordon Jones, the Misses Burchall, Mr. 
George Jones, Mr. Stinson, Miss Mabel Heward, 
Mr. Eden Heward, Miss Annie Vankoughnet, 


Miss Maude Vankoughnet, Mrs Hugh 
J. Macdonald, Mr. A, H. S. Vankough- 
net, Mr. Kenneth Cameron, Mr. and 


Miss Hodgins, Miss Kate Merritt, Mr. Hamil- 
ton Merritt, Miss Dawson, Col. Mrs, and Mies 


ceeding prince arcmin anata Nera ee Se senetissiysinesnsssssansisstsisestatsstesnstinestsnivididsimeneses 





| Boulton was in black lace with bodice 
| ribbons of moss green. 


| in black, with blue feathers and ribbons. 


| yellow moire and satin en train. 
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Otter, Miss Langmuir, Miss Prince of Sand- 
wich, the Misses Evans, the Messrs. Evans, 
the Misses Laura and Grace Boulton, the 
Messrs. Boulton, the Messrs. Ince, Miss Ince, 
Mr. Bernard of India, Mr. Victor and Miss 
Cawthra, Mr. Bertie and Miss Mabel Cawthra, 
Miss A. Beardmore, the Misses Constance and 
L. Boulton, Mr. Rudyerd Boulton, Mr. Brock, 
Mr. Broderick, the Messrs. Andrews, Golding- 
ham, B. Stanley Clarke, Willoughby Crooks, 
Bedford Jones, Capt. Macdougall, Mr. Sears, 
Mr. R. Thomas, Messrs. Heaton Donne, 
Hollyer, A. H. Mayne Campbell, Cayley, Arch. 
Campbell, Roberts, Gamble Geddes, Frank 


Jones, Scott, Rutherford, Commander, and 
Mrs. Law, Leonard McMurray Roberts, Mr. 
and Mrs. King, the Misses Yarker, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. Ellis, Mrs. Arkle, the 
Misses Campbell, the Misses Osler, the 
Misses Beatty, Miss Eva Morris the Misses 
Todd, Miss Thorburn, Mr. and Mrs. W. 


Gwynne, Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Armour, Miss 
M. Spratt, the Messrs. Spratt, the Misses Scott, 
Miss Ethel Sherwood of Ottawa, Miss Emily 
Benson of Port Hope, Miss Brehaut ot Mont- 
real, Mr. Anglin, Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Mac- 
donald, Mr. Percival Granville Elliott, Mr. 
Arthur Boswell, the Messrs. Moffatt, Mr. 
Stuart Morrison, the Misses Larratt-Smith the 
Misses Mackellar, Mr. and Mrs, Stua:t Heath, 
Miss Stanton of Cobourg, Mr. Arthur Tilley, 
Mr. and Mrs. Major of Ottawa, Mrs. Bruce 
Harmen, Dr. Baines, Mr. and Mrs. Chris, 
Baines, Miss Covernton, Miss Laidlaw, Mr. 
Hoskins, Miss Armour of Cobourg, Mr. George 
Burton, Mr. C. Dickson, Miss Hawke, Miss 
Manning, Miss Baldwin, Miss Vickers, Miss 
Morris of Guelph. 


Mrs. McCarthy was dressed in a gown of fine 
black lace, the front being draped over white; 
and diamond ornaments. Mrs. Fitzgibbon, her 
daughter, wore pink tulle, andreigning again in 
her old position of belle, she looked very beauti- 
ful. Miss McCarthy had on a mauve satin 
frock. Miss Campbell knows what suits her 
best, retains white, her dress was draped with 
pearl embroidered tulle and fastened with bows 
of dead gold ribbon. Mrs. Harcourt Vernon's 
yown was a very handsome combination 
of yellow and white satin, adorned with 
flowers. Miss Manning looked very smart 
in a frock of yellow with an embroidered over 
dress of Marquerites and vine, in brown. 
Miss Beatty wore a combination of lemon 
color and apple green, which blended artisti- 
cally. Miss Heward had on a novel gown of 
foreign make. It was white tulle, with an 
overskirt of gray tulle, white satin bodice. 
Miss Rutherford looked unusually well in 
mauve crepe, as also did Miss Constance 
Boulton, in pink satin and old lace. Miss 
Laidlaw, a debutante, wore a handsome gown, 
en train, of white moire and plush. Miss Laura 
and 
Miss Emily Benson 
was one of the belles in coffee lace with bodice 
of moss green velvet, and ribbons of the same. 
Miss Brehaut rivalled her in white brocade and 
tull. Mrs. Albert Nordheimer again was irre 
sistible in white tulle and daisies, only rivals 
by her living image, her sister, Mrs. Macdonald 
Miss 
Thorburn wore a _ pretty white tulle, as 
did also Miss Yarker, whose sister was in 
pink tulle. Miss Sherwood was in white tulle, 
and Mrs. Kerr and Mrs. W. Gwynne wore 
Mrs. G. T. 
Denison, pearl gray satin, demi train. Miss 
Ross, pink satin and lace. Mrs. H. D. Ellis, 
rose pink silk, en train. Miss Annie Van- 
kcughnet was charming in Charles X. pink 
gauze and net. Miss Vickers wore something 
the same, and also looked stylish. Miss Mon- 
tizambert, eau de Nile satin. Mrs, Cattanach 
was resplendant in a handsome brocade of 
palest blue, en trainand diamonds, Mrs. Alex. 
Galt was a delightful peep of her old self, in 
white satin with pink feathers. Miss Lang- 
muir, white satin; Miss Prince, blue; Mrs. 
Edwards, blue brocade ; Miss Hodgins, white 
tulle and pearls ; Miss Minnie Morris, yellow ; 
Miss Grace Boulton, white satin; Miss Ince, 
pink brocade; Miss Mabel Cawthra, black 
velvet and net, with pearls and white satin ; 
Miss Amy Osler, white satin. 





Toronto Opera House. 


On Monday next that emiment portrayer of 
border drama, Mr. McKee Rankin, will appear 
at this house in the favorite plays of The New 
Danites and 49. Mr. Rankin needs no intro- 
duction to the playgoers of Toronto from us, 
as he is already well known here, indeed, as an 
exponent of border drama, Mr. Rankin is ac- 
knowledged by the press and profession tostand 
at the head. Miss Mabel Bert, who is in sup- 
port of Mr. Rankin, is said to be a most charm- 
ing and natural actress, and was until last sea- 
son the leading lady of the California theater, 
San Francisco. 








Costume Concert. 


The choir of the Church of the Redeemer 
under the leadership of Mr. E. W. Schuch wiil 
give a concert in St. Paul's Hall on Tuesday. 
February 14. Fancy costumes illustrative of 
the subjects will be worn by the singers, and 
2 good evening's entertainment may be ex- 
pected as an attractive program has been pre- 
aren. Among those who will take part are 
Messrs. J. S. Thompson, Bert Clarke, C. A. 
Hirschtelder, Misses Howden, Langstaff and 
Green and Messrs. C. W. Coleman and G. W. 
E. Field. Miss Maggie Lester will recite also 





I. O. G. T. Installation. 


On Monday evening last the newly elected 
officers of Toronto Temple No. 82, for the pre- 
sent quarter ending May 1, 1888, were installed 
by D. G. C. T. Bro. Brown as follows :— 


Chief Templar, Wm. A. Dean. 
Vice-Templar, Sister Jessie McLean. 
Secretary, Bro. W. H. Clark. 

Treasurer, Sister Kate Watson. 

Financial Secretary, Bro. G. H. Marvin. 
Assistant Secretary, Sister Annie McKenaie. 
Marshal, Bro. Dawson. 

Chaplain, Bro. Depnew. 

Superintendent of Juvenile Temple, Mrs. Jewell. 
Deputy Marshal, Sister Jessie Morrison. 
Guard, Sister Annie Christie. 

Sentinel, Bro. Lukes. 7 

Past Chief Templar, Bro. Wm. Baillie. 





Badly Mashed. 

Opposite the Fifth Avenue Hotel: 

Masher—May I accompany you, miss? 

Miss— Certainly, sir, to the next policeman.— 
The Scribbler. 

Determining the Sex. 

Nurse (to young husband)—A beautiful ten 
pound baby, sir. ; 

Young husband (getting things mixed In his 
excitement)—Glorious! Am I a father or & 
mother? 
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GRAND 


WEEK FEBRUARY 


” | | 
Om @ | 
MR. FREDERICK DE BELLEVILLE AND  iea VIOLA ALLEN 
SUPERB COMPANY ! 


* Original Music by Mr. Edward Jones. 
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The Wanderers’ At Home. 


A very pleasant’affair was the At Home of 


the Wanderers’ snowshoe club in Victoria hall 
on Wednesday evening. The crowd was not 
too large, the music and floor were excellen: 
and ‘all went merry as a marriage bell.” 

Dancing was begun early, and ended about 
two o'clock. So successful was it that it is 
said another one will be held before long. 
Among those present were the Mayor and Mrs. 
Clarke, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
C. Scales, the Misses Henderson, Mrs. H. 
Brown, Miss C. Thurber. Mr. 
Peniston, Mrs. C. C. Scales. Mr. and Mrs. C. H. 
Riggs. the Misses Hunter and Miss Katie 
Nichol. 





College Glee Club. 





The lately organized College Glee club made 


its first appearance in public at a Pink Social 


given by the congregation of St. Mark’s, Carl- 
ton, on Thursday, February 2nd, and met with 
a brilliant success. For quality of voices and 
finished expression this club takes a leading 
place in the city. Mr. F. G. Plummer is 
director. 

At the Trinity annual conversazione on Tues- 
day evening the Glee club contributed two 
numbers which were most enthusiastically 
received. The club has several engagements 
previous to Lent. 


Where the Cat Jumps ! 


F 


ie | 


614 and 616 | 
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| tion of heat is obtained over all parts of the 


QUEEN ST. WEST: 


ae | 


CALL AND SEE 


SPRIGINGS 


BOND STREET CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 





English Cathedrals and Their History | 


AN 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURE | 


By Prof. C. GORDON RICHARDSON, will be delivered in 
the Bond Street Congregational Church, on 


TUESDAY EVENING FEB’Y 21| 


| 

Claxton’s Orchestra wil) play sele tions at intervals during | 

the evening. Cornet solo vy HERsERT CLARKE A most 
enjoyable evening is predicted 


To Commence at 8 p.m. Tickets 25 cents 


| 

Tickets can be had from the Officers of the Church or 
Claxton’s Music Store, 197 Yonge Street. 
| 
| 
| 


COSTUME CONCERT 
The Choir of the Church of the Redeemer, at St. Paul's Hall, 


TUESDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 14th, 


assisted by an orchestra. 

Soloists—Miss Annie Howden, Mi-s Annie Langstaff, Miss 
Amy Green, Miss Magyie Lester, Messrs. J. F Thomson, 
C. W. Coleman, C. A. Hirschfelder, G. W. E. Field, o& Ww 
Schuch and Bert ‘Clarke, cornet soloists. Tickets, 25 and 
60 cents. Reserved seat plan opens Friday morning at 
Messrs. Carr & Armstrony’s, 76¥ Yonge Street. E. W. 
Schuch, musical director. 





JACOBS & SHAW’ ¥ 
Toronto Opera House) 


ONE WEEK 
COMMENCING FEB.13 


Matinees, Tuesday, Wednesday and Saturday. 








| 





ATTRACTION EXTRAORDINARY 
TWO GREAT PLAYS 


THE NEW DANITES and "49 


Special engagement of the eminent actor 
McKEE RANKIN 
SUPPORTED BY 


MISS MABEL BERT and a Splendid Co. 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday Evenings 
with Tuesday and Wednesday Matinees, The New Danites. 

Friday and Saturday Nights and Saturday Matinee, the 
Romantic Western Drama 49. 


ADMISSIONS, 10c., 20c., 30c. and 50c. 


Box office open from 9 a.m. to 1” p.m. Secure seats by 
mail or telephone. Telephone No. 80. 





MR. 


W. Scales, Mr. and | 
Mrs, T. W. Dyas, Miss Grace Macdonald, Miss | 


and Mrs, a] 


MARDI - 


| Mobile & 


| 110 King Street West, 
| 56 Yonge Street, 


| FINE ORDERED BOOTS AND SHOES | 





















TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


OPERA HOUSE 


33, MATINEES, WEDNESDAY ann SATURDAY 


THE GREAT WALLACK’S THEATER SUCCESS 


DODMAN BLIND — 





LS 























REALISTIC MECHANICAL EFFECTS! A CAR LOAD OF SPECIAL SCENERY |! 


All the Grand Scenic and Mechanical Effects, as originally used at Wallack’s Theater. New York, will be presented in this city for the first time in its entirety. 


PRICES : 25 CENTS, 50 CENTS, 75 CENTS and $1.00. 


RESERVED SEATS NOW ON SALE AT BOX OFFICE, 








aN M. MCFARLANE & @ GREAT SALE 6.W. TICKELL & CO. ; 


No. 8 Adelaide Street East. 





Furniture Manufacturers 








SALE OF 
HIGH CLASS JEWELRY OVE RC OATS oocce 
PLATEDWARE | kiana nae | 


Now going on at 


OAK 
HALL 


SIDEBOARDS, 
CHAMBER SUITES 


AND 


HALL RACKS 


For the Upholstered Goods Department 


We ave children who cheerfully join in the chores 
When Breadmaker's Yeast ts te subject before us— 
Mamma tried all the rest, 
So she knows it’s the best, [Uightest, 
"Cause her bread is the whi itest, her buns are & 
And we eat all the pancakes she dare set beforeur 


BUY THE BREADMAKER’S YEAST. PRICE 6 CENTS, 


TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Incorporated 1886. Capital, $50,000.00 
HON. G. W. ALLAN, President. 

OVER 50 Sistine: Orchestral and Band 1 
Sight - Singing, Theory and Elocution i 

Spanish and German. Students (either beginners or mo 
vanced) can enter at any date ed term and will onl 
charged proportionately. Tuition : $5 and up per ren 


BRONZES 
_CLOCKS, &c. 


THE SHEFFIELD HOUSE SALE 
15 King Street West 


Still continues at the same time every 
day, at 2 P. M. 


Thesaale is positively without reserve. and any article in 






, Violin and 
Instruments, 


the extensive store asked for Will be offered at once. Our We have obtained Skilful Workmen and will make it a of 20 lessons, th class and private instruction. 
sales for the past week have amounted to nearly $12,000. Every Overcoat to be sold at study to manufacture only reliable, artistic and comfort- Ementary Th Sieey. > conven, foncerty te Boon 


able Furniture. 

Will take pleasure in showing visitors through our new 
Establishment. 

The Largest, Finest and best lighted Furniture Show 
Rooms in the city. 


G. W. TICKELL & CO. 


108 and 110 KING ST. WEST 
NEARLY OPPOSITE ROSSIN HOUSE, FEW DOORS EAST. y 


C. P. LENNOX 


foom provided. 


R = Caeeaer © 
ESERVED SEATS FOR LADIES Reece “Director, TORONTO. 


JNO. M. McFARLANE & CO. 


AUCTIONEERS 











NET WHOLESALE PRICES AND UNDER 


Until the whole are completely cleared out. 
Those in need of a Winter Overcoat should 
certainly see our stock before they buy. 


OAK HALL, 


115 to 121 King Street East, 





Ladies ‘Hair Dressing 


* In the latest styles be Balla, 
Parties, etc. 


Powdered and historical hair- 
dressing in perfect styles. 


Ladies’ hair trimming, - 
ing, shampooing, etc., 
bandeaux, waves, switches, 


The nicest and best finished 
hair goods in the city. 


No copying or imitation 
others. 


J. T. ARMAND, 
of Paris, France,the only Ladies” 
Fashionable Hair Dresser an® 
Perfumer in Toronto (late of 
Green's), 


* 407-Yonge Street-407 
/ Few doors south of Y.M.0. A 
building. 


7 Chale Pd 


LUNCHEON AND DINING ROOMS 
70 YONGE STREET, 


Next door t> Dominion Bank. 











ANGES 


LADIES who understand the desirabilit ; T y 
Y 


TORONTO. 
WILLIAM RUTHERFORD~ - 


FOR NINE DAYS 


and economy of using only a perfect Bak- 


ing Range will be pleased to know that 


Rooms A and B Yonge Street Arcade 


All modern improvements in filling and in- 
serting teeth. 


Manager. 





our ‘Diamond Range” is the acme of per- 





fection in that line. The Flue System is 





new, and so arranged that an equal circula- 





Roots or teeth preserved and crowned 
with artificial ones. This operation does 
| away with plates in the mouth. 


Popular Dry Goods House 


Will Make Things Lively if Low Prices 
Count. 


DRESS 
GOODS. 


55 Pieces of a Fancy Check, All-Wool Novelty 
| Dress Material, 25c. per yard, worth 55e. 


oven, thereby giving an evenness of tempera- | 
ture so necessary in fine baking. See it at 


THE DIAMOND STOVE CO. | 


6 & 8 QUEEN STREET WEST. ! 





We are making teeth on Rubber, Celluloid, 
Gold and Platinum bases. Durable, life-like, 
and at the lowest remunerntive prices. 





We fill teeth with all materials used for the 
h ; Just opened (up stairs) the Handsomest 

peerpenn, ane giennnins Te Oras Dining Room in the City for Ladies and 
Gentlemen. 
Lunch Counter for Gentlemen on the 
ground floor as usual. 


F. MOSSOP, Proprietor. 
JAKE’S RESTAURANT 


8. W. Cor. Bay & Adelaide Sts., 


n all night. iy first-class. Ladies’ Entrance on 
Adelaide street. JAKE'S VIRGINIA FRY, put up in 
boxes with crackers and pickles, a specialty. Only the bes 
in the market served. Private dining rooms ati 





Any operation known to modern dentistry 
skilfully performed. 


PACIFIC & 
RAILWAY. | 





HOLIDAY WINES 
FINE LIQUORS, BOTTLED ALE, 


ALL THE BEST BRANDS. 


MARSLAND & KENNEDY 


GROCERS, WINE AND LIQUOR MERCHANTS, 
285 KING STREET WEST. 





11- GRAS| 


‘New Orleans 5 and Return 


CHOICE OF ROUTES 


$35.50 


Return $33.50 


Tickets good going FEB. 6th to 12th in- 
clusive, and to return until MARCH 1st. 


BARGAINS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


wen +“ 





Blankets, Flannels, Comforters and 
Underwear. 





EDW’'D McKEOWN, 


182 Yonge st., two doors north Queen West. 





TO THE LADIES OF TORONTO. 





Dear Madam, having secured the services of 


t 

! 

For full particulars apply to the city offices : 
MISS COADY, THE WELL-KNOWN MODIST, | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


24 York Street, 
Union Depot 


we would respectfully announce our determination to please, 
(NORTH SIDE.) 


and positively guarantee the prompt execution of all orders. 
a — | Every lady has established our acknowledyed claims to 

| first-c lass Greemnaking in all its branches. We solicit the 
Een meen 8 


ealtih - 


'D. A. MERRICK & CO., 470 Yonge Street | 


Wedding Trouseaux and Ball Dresses a specialty. 
Prices Moderate. 


The Empire 


(CANADA’S NEWSPAPER) 


IS NOW OUT! 


rl ate ws 


Be 


oe "407 Ness 





THOMAS MOFFATT 


A good fit guaranteed, prices moderate, strictly first-class | 
196 YONGE STREET. TORONTO ,; 
THIRD DOOR NORTH OF ALKERT HALL, | 


YCLORAM 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE : 


‘DAILY $5 PER YEAR, WEEKLY $1 


i 
| 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
| 


Front and York Streets, Toronto. 








SUBSC RIBE NOW. 





BATTLE FIELD 


Open every work dav fiom 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


ADMISSION 50c., CHILDREN 25c 
Every S.turday Night from 7 to 10:30 
ADALISSION 25c. 


ATTLE OF SEDA 


| 
NOT A MOVING PANORAMA BUT AN ACTUAL | s 


AVOID THE CONUTERFEIT! PURSUE THE GENUINE! 


Advertisers will find THE EMPIRE one of the best 
mediums in Canada through which to make known 
their business, as 


IT IS READ BY ALL! 


Liberal contracts made for advertising for definite 


a D. CREIGHTON, 


MANAGING DIRECTOR. 





If there was nothing genuine there would be nothing to counterfeit. 


And if pure goods can be had anywhere, that’s the place to go, but be sure the place has a good name before you en 
it or you may be pursuaded to invest, much to your own disadvantaye. 

If you intend entertaining your friends do it well or they will not consider your friendship worth anything. 
not know what would be nice—or what would be the proper thing to do—you can yet valuable aid by asking for i-form: 
tion at Harry Webb's 447 Yonge street it will not cost you anything, or, if you prefer it, sou can leave it all to him, 
you will flud it as safe in his hands as in your own, Send for estimates, or rend ) our orders to 


HARRY WEBB, 447 YONGE STREE 


If you dd 





